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MILITARY 

TRUCKS 

1939 TO THE PRESENT 
by R. L. Fines 



To fully understand the development and ori¬ 
gins of the Dodge WC series vehicles, one must go back 
to the middle 1930's. During the years preceding World 
War II., the U. S. Army had no modern, series-produced 
all-wheel drive vehicles which were conceived in de¬ 
sign as military machines. Some Fords, GMC's and 
others were in use with "bolt-on" four-wheel drive as¬ 
semblies as typically produced by Marmon-Herrington. 
While these vehicles were serviceable and greatly more 
useful than standard civilian equipment, they were not 
really what the military needed to equip a modern, 
mechanized force. Accordingly, the Army established 
several capacity classifications for military trucks de¬ 
signed as all-wheel drive machines. Manufacturers 
were asked to submit samples and bids for series pro¬ 
duction. As a result of this competition, a number of 
vehicles were standardized, among which was the Dodge 
1/2-ton Command Car and Weapons Carrier. 

The first half-ton Dodges, while using 4x4 
running gear designed and produced by Dodge, used es¬ 
sentially civilian bodies, modified only as necessary to 
accomodate heavier bumpers and brush guards. 4,640 
of these machines were produced in 1939 and were des¬ 
ignated as Series T202 by Dodge and the "VC" Series by 
the U. S. Army. 

The second distinct variation of half-ton vehi¬ 
cles produced by Dodge, most of which were construct¬ 
ed in 1941, used the same running gear as the T202 with 
a combination of civilian sheet metal mated to military 
style fenders. A new hood and nose assembly containing 
a larger radiator was also a feature of these later style 
half-ton machines, which were designated T207 by the 

Photo Above: The last (and still current) 3/4-ton mili¬ 
tary Dodge truck. Shown is the M37 3/4-ton Weapons 
Carrier, used typically in the post-Korean War period. 
Close comparison with the WC-51 will shown the changes 


Dodge Company and the Series "WC" by the Army. While 
in production, numerous changes were made on a runn¬ 
ing basis, including seat changes and the use of military 
standard round instruments to replace the 1939 civilian 
pickup instrument clusters originally used. There were 
three distinct sub-series as identified by Dodge; these 
were designated T207, T211 and T215. The Army con¬ 
tinued the "WC" nomenclature, assigning higher numbers 
to the later vehicles in different series. A total of some 
82,000 of the 1/2-ton trucks were produced. By the end 
of the production run, it had become apparent that the 
1/2-ton Weapons Carrier was a good, serviceable truck, 
but lacked the ability to stand up under the service im¬ 
posed upon it by the military. U-Joints in the drive-train 
were too light, and civilian components wore badly. Con¬ 
sequently, the Army created another capacity classifi¬ 
cation, the 3/4-ton. Some of the attributes of this new 
truck, designated as the T214 by Dodge, were to be as 
follows: 

1. Lower, or reduced silhouette. 

2. Cargo body better suited to moving troops 
than the civilian pick-up box used in the half-tons. 

3. Better towing ability through a higher num¬ 
ber ratio final drive. 

4. Better off-road capability, through the use 
of larger-diameter tires. 

5. Stronger running gear (mainly U-Joints, 
drive-shafts and springs). 

6. Military pattern "bullet proof" wheels with 
bolt-on lock rings. 

7. Larger (very slightly) engine (from 217 cu. 
in. to 232 cu. in.; the change actually took place during 
1/2-ton truck production). 

8. Increased Winch capacity. 

Several other manufacturers, notably Ford, 
submitted prototypes of the 3/4-ton Weapons Carrier. 
Dodge, however, was given the contract, based on pre¬ 
vious experience plus the fact that their truck was a 
better product. 

By the Spring of 1942, the last of the 1/2-ton 
trucks were leaving the Mound Road plant, along with 
the first of the 3/4-ton machines. It should be stressed 
that the production of the 1/2-ton did not continue, and 
that all of the 1 /2-ton variants remained in Army ser¬ 
vice (until worn-out or scrapped) as vehicle supplies in 
the Army remained critical until war's end. While some 
authors have indicated that 1 /2-ton trucks were used by 
the Navy and Marine Corps, close examination will re¬ 
veal that these vehicles were 1-ton International trucks, 
which closely resembled their smaller Dodge counter¬ 
parts. Some 1/2-ton and 3/4-ton trucks did enter Navy 
service in the post war period after being declared sur¬ 
plus to the Army's needs. 

The new 3/4-ton series used all new sheet 
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DODGE 1/2 ton MILITARY TRUCK VARIANTS 


Body Types 

Series: 

T207 

T211 

T215 



WC-3 


WC-21 


















WC-1 

WC-13 




























Chassis, with Cab (used for Special versions)- 


_ _ 

WC-20 

—WC-41 



TRUCK , COMMAND & RECONNAISSANCE , 
1/2-TON , WC-24 (with Winch). (Other 
Models were WC-7 with Winch, and the 
WC-6 , WC-15 and WC-23 without Winch) 
A similar vehicle, the WC-8 or WC-25 , 
was equipped with Radio equipment. 


TRUCK . WEAPONS CARRIER . 1/2-TON 
WC-22. (Alternate vehicles were the 


the WC-4 with Winch) This v 
is typical of open-cab models 


TRUCK , PICKUP , 1/2-TON , WC-40 
(Earlier Models were WC- 1 , WC-5 
WC-12 , WC- 14 , all of which were 
practically identical. This vehicle 
also came in open-cab versions 
( WC- 13 ) and without rear seats) 


TRUCK , CARRYALL , 1/2-TON . WC-26 
(Models WC-10 , WC-17 and WC-48 
were virtually identical vehicles) 


















Dodge military trucks on the assembly line. The trucks 
on the left are 1/2-tons, while the right line of vehicles 
are 3/4-tons; this photo was taken during Spring 1943 
during production changeover. Credit: Chrysler Corp. 

metal with a new cab designed as an open unit. It shared 
a number of running components with the last 1/2-ton 
series (T215), and running changes were made during 
the 3/4-ton production, including the following: 

1. Dodge emblems were deleted. 

2. Heavier ring and pinion assemblies added. 

3. Change from bolted front to welded front 
differential housings. 

4. Winch capacity raised from 5,000 to 7,000 
pounds. 

5. Commercial pattern steering wheel deleted 

in favor of military pattern. 

6. Zenith carburators dropped in favor of a 
similar Carter unit. 

7. Blackout switch changed to universal type. 

During the production run of some half-mil- 
lion vehicles, all of the above obvious changes as well 
as many others were carried-out on a running basis, 
with no effort being made to distinguish one minor var¬ 
iant from another. 

The Dodge 6x6 should also be discussed, as 
it was literally nothing more than a 3/4-ton Dodge WC 
with one additional driven axle and a two-speed transfer 
case. The 6x6 came into being when the infantry squad 
was expanded from 8 to 1 2 men, and a standard 3/4-ton 


The 3/4-ton Dodge is one of the few real com¬ 
bat vehicles of World War II. that can be found, driven 
on streets, stored in garages smaller than Zeppelin 
hangers, and for which some practical use can be found. 
The 30-gallon fuel tank permits about 300 miles of 
driving at 40-50 mph. If in reasonable condition, the 
original flathead 6-cylinder engine is dead reliable, and 
more than sufficiently powerful to do anything within 
reason, on or off the road. If the cooling system is not 
plugged with thirty years of cornflakes.it should be im¬ 
possible to overheat the system. The transmission is 
four-speed, non-synchromesh (double-clutch going up 
and down) and is rather noisy as is the entire drive- 
train. Actually, the wind noise in the open-air cab is 
such that the howling and whining of the gears is scar¬ 
cely a problem. 

Off the road, the old Dodges are superb. In¬ 
terestingly, most "experts" (who have never sat in one) 


Weapons Carrier was not quite large enough to do the 
job. The fact that one additional axle enabled the basic 
vehicle to double its capacity certainly spoke well for 
the original design. Something less than 50,000 of the 
T223 Dodge 6x6 (which the Army designated WC-62) 
were constructed before production ceased in 1945. 

The next step in development of the 3/4-ton 
series was the M37, which was produced from 1949 to 
1956, and is still an item of issue in the US military 
system. The M37 was essentially similar to the World 
War II. Weapons Carrier, with the following modifica¬ 
tions : 

1. The two-speed transfer case developed for 
the WC-62 6x6 was used in place of the World War II. 
period single-speed unit. 

2. Provisions were made for rapid mounting 
of fording equipment. 

3. The cab was equipped with doors and roll¬ 
up windows for decent weather protection. 

4. Ignition was 24 volt, and fully waterproofed. 

5. Wiring was conduited and very well pro¬ 
tected against water and dust. 

6. Winch design was improved and capacity 
was again increased. 

The M37, like the WC series machines, were 
widely distributed to "AID" countries (as military as¬ 
sistance) and remain in service throughout the world 
today. The old 300 series Dodge Power Wagon (not the 
corpulent machine presently bearing the name), which 
was a civilian version of the M37 and it is still widely 
used and aclaimed among campers. 


This photo shows visual differences between 1/2-ton 
and 3/4-ton vehicles of the VC and WC series. On the 
right is the VC 1940 machine, in the center the l/2-ton 
WC and on the left, the 3/4-ton WC. All are Command 
and Reconnaissance vehicles. Credit: Chrysler Corp. 



l/2-ton Command & Reconnaissance vehicles shown 
during a field parade in 1942, Note the unit guidons and 
the early 1 /4-ton Jeeps in the background. In this case, 
the l/2-tons were CO's vehicles. Photo: Chrysler Corp. 
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DODGE 3/4 ton MILITARY TRUCK VARIANTS 


Command & Reconnaissance w/ Winch 
Command & Reconnaissance w/ Radio 
Light Maintenance Truck (K-50) 
Emergency Repair Truck (M2) 
Telephone Maintenance (K-50B) 
Ambulance KD (or Knockdown) 


Weapons Carrier w/o Winch 
Weapons Carrier w/Winch 
Carryall (or Command Field Sedan) 
Ambulance 

Gun Motor Carriage, 37mm M6 
Command & Reconnaissance w/o Winch 


TRUCK, COMMAND fa RECONNAISSANCE 
3/4-TON, WC-56 ( Truck, Command & 
Reconnaissance , WC-57 has split front 
bumper and winch; Truck, Command & 
Reconnaissance , WC-58 has winch and 
radio equipment.) 


( Truck , Ambulance , 3/4-ton KD , WC-64 was 


TRUCK . CARRYALL , 3/4-TON . WC-53 
( Truck , Command Field Sedan , WC-53 
(Special) was similar with side door, 
internal map boards, radio equipment 
and top storage rack. ) 




















Shown above: The M42 3/4-ton Truck, Command. This 
vehicle was developed on a M37 Weapons Carrier body 
to replace the earlier Command & Reconnaissance ver¬ 
sions (of the WC series). 


will deliver lengthy dissertations on how any vehicle 
as heavy as the 3/4-ton can't go anywhere, etc. ad nau- 
seum. The facts are that the machine has tremendous 
ground clearance, very strong tires, large coolant cap¬ 
acity, and is put together so as to stay together even if 
someone were shooting at it. One of the few weak points 
has to be springs, as they do tend to break rather more 
easily than they should. However, the author's 1968 
4x4 vehicle (make deliberately un-named), when new 
and driven under the same circumstances that would 
break Dodge springs, simply began to come apart at all 
induction-welded body seams, and had to be "retired" 

from off-road service. 

In retrospect, the various World War II. and 
later Dodge military vehicles are excellent vehicles, of 
significant historical interest, and are deserving of the 
attention of those persons interested in combat vehicles. 
While they do not have the "off-road" interest of their 
more widely-known smaller "Jeep" brethern, they are 
rugged and more reliable, and their pay-load makes 
them a tremendous bargain to carry loads into rugged 
or difficult terrain. 
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ROMMEL: The Campai g n for North Africa. 

Game Designer: Loren F. Sperry 

1014 North 4th Street 
Sheboygan, WI 53081 

Price: $5. 00 (plus $.50 for postage and handling) 

Game Reviewed by: J. W. Johnson 

First, I would like to say that I have enjoyed 
playing this game and that any criticisms that I may 
voice are to be construed as constructive. At first 
glance this game appears to be merely a redesign of 
Avalon-Hill's Afrika Kor ps (AK). But a closer examina¬ 
tion of the rules and the mapboard quickly dispels this 
notion. Let's go through the game item by item: 

1. Ph y sical Eq ui pment - Rated Good 

a. Mapboard - The mapboard is printed on 

beige paper, with the actual playing area occupying 
about one-half of the mapboard. The remaining area in¬ 
cludes the Combat Results Table (CRT), Order of Ap¬ 
pearance Table and a pictorial Order of Battle Table for 
each of the conflicting sides. Unfortunately both tables 
face the bottom of the mapboard, which makes the initial 
setup difficult. Also, the spaces provided for the count¬ 
ers are a bit small, further complicating the setup and 
retrieval of counters when needed. I would like to see 
these two factors corrected in future editions of the 
game. Also, there is an error in the map itself: the 
coast road does not connect Bardia and Solium. This can 
be corrected with a felt-tip pen; draw in the road from 
Solium connecting it to the road in the hex directly east 
of Solium itself. 

b. Counters - The counters are in three 
colors: yellow for the Allies, light green for the Italians 
and dark green for the Germans. The order of battle ap¬ 
pears to be complete. The counters are printed in the 
familiar A-H format with the heavy numbers at the bot¬ 
tom representing the basic attack/defense factor of the 


H EB i E U) 

unit followed by its basic movement allowance. The 
game sent for our review had the counters off-register 
in the perforations and they were printed on thin card¬ 
board which is very difficult to pickup and move around 
(which you'll be doing quite a bit of). I suggest that you 
mount the counters on heavier cardboard using rubber 
cement and then cut the counters with a sharp X-acto 
knife; this short amount of time you spend is worth it. 

2. Rules - comprehensive with a few ambigu- 
ites. I have written Mr. Sperry regarding these, and I 
hope to print his answers in a later issue. Since the 
rules dictate the strategy/tactics of play to a great ex¬ 
tent, I suggest that the prospective player read and re¬ 
read the rules very carefully. Also study the CRT as 
this too will affect play to a great extent. I will cite two 
examples to underline these points: 

The CRT places a great deal more emphasis 
upon forcing the enemy to retreat rather than killing 
him. Unfortunately, I found no mention of the victor 
being able to advance after forcing a retreat, and a re¬ 
treat can be as great as seven (7) hexes. 

If the optional fort rule is used, it i s more 
advantageous to attack the fort at 1:1 to 3:1 rather than 
at higher odds. This is because units in a fort do not 
have to retreat, and attacks at odds greater than 3:1 
have little effect in causing the defender to lose steps. 

For those of you who are used to playing AK , 
there are some changes in thinking in store for you. 
First, attrition is accomplished via a step reduction 
system such as is found in A-H's Anzio. This is a form 
of "killing" that I've always liked, so I give my biased 
praise. Secondly, I couldn't find any reference in the 
rules to the time-honored tactic of "soaking off". This 
is a negative feature to my way of thinking, but you may 
attribute that to the fact that this is probably my favor¬ 
ite tactic (when the rules allow it). Last, there are no 
"exchanges" listed on the CRT. I, for one, am glad to 
see this obnoxious combat result eliminated. Those of 
you who have played AK and attacked an Allied 2-2-6 or 
1-1-6 doubled with a German 7-7-10 and rolled an "ex¬ 
change" know what I mean. The other side of the coin is 
that it's quite nice to be on the favorable side of one of 

these exchanges. 

- Continued on Page 33 - 
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DATE- SUMMER 1944 
by W. Larson Q J.Steuard 



2- Tractors 


Additional Equipment- 34- Trucks (5seat) 

2- Field Kitchen Trailers 


Source* OKW; Abt.Fremde Heere Ost • „Kriegsgliederung eines se/bstfahrenden Art.Rgt.(Slb76)" 
(Natl. Archives, T7Q t R486, Frame No. 6470413) ___ 
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It was early morning, and the light was diffus¬ 
ed by the cold swirling fog that hovered in the battered 
East Prussian village. Outside of a partially destroyed 
building sat a guarding Soviet T34 medium tank, its two 
crewmen in the turret joking as they used captured Ger¬ 
man newspaper to fashion home-rolled "pap yrosa" ciga¬ 
rettes. As the light increased, the chances of a German 
attack lessened, and so the Russians became more care¬ 
free, totally missing the German infantryman creeping 
in the rubble across the street. Suddenly terror struck 
with a tremendous explosion, as the T34 errupted in 
flames and smoke. As startled Russians awoke and 
scrambled for weapons, two more rodded-Grenades flew 
through window openings and exploded. It was a morning 
raid by a German Panzer-Jagd-Kommando (Tank Hunting 
Unit) and it left a Soviet Tank Company battered and 
decimated. 

The weapon used in this morning raid was a 
"Panzerfaust " (Armored Fist), a form of recoilless 
grenade launcher that was a common weapon in the Ger¬ 
man Wehrmacht during 1944-1945. This weapon was 


The Panzerfaust 


revolutionary and inovative: for the first time in warfare 
an infantryman had an easily portable, one-shot, dispos¬ 
able anti-tank weapon which was effective against all 
types of armored vehicles. The Panzerfaust , as recog¬ 
nized today, is the grandfather of a weapons system that 
is "standard" in many of the world's armies. The above 
description of a raid illustrates the techniques used for 
success and also the real shortcomings and disadvan¬ 
tages of the weapon. First of all, the Panzerfaust was a 
short-range weapon, generally restricted (even in very 
late-war models) to targets at a range less than fifty 
meters. It was largely a weapon of surprise, since the 
user had to be exposed to the target at such short ranges 
and when the weapon fired, the resulting back-blast 
clearly revealed the firer's position, making escape 
difficult. Coupled to this, an initial design problem in 
fuzes made the German infantryman somewhat reluctant 
to use the Panzerfaust , since it had an initial tendency 
to explode in the user's face after launch! In spite of the 
disadvantages, the Panzerfaust came to be regarded as 
a potent anti-tank weapon;American and Russian tankers 
alike piled sandbags, logs, concrete and other materials 
(including bedsprings, doors and assorted junk) on their 
tanks for additional "stand-off" protection. 

The first (prototype) weapon of this type was 
given the name "Faustpatrone" (or Fist Cartridge) from 


Hen 


Against 


Individual Anti-Tank 

German 


by Kurt Fischer 


tanks 
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or Faustpatrone 


the shape of the bulbous warhead. When the design prob¬ 
lem with fuzes became apparent, the weapon was rede¬ 
signed and redesignated "Faustpatrone II. " This name 
was soon changed to "Panzerfaust 30" , perhaps to better 
indicate the anti-tank role. The number "30" referred to 
the maximum effective range in meters! The early, trou¬ 
ble-ridden version had a smaller, odd-shaped warhead, 
and we called it the "kleiner " (or small one). In the 
spring/summer of 1944, a major re-design was initiated 
and the new weapon, although externally identical to the 
Panzerfaust 30, had its effective range doubled (through 
the use of a more powerful propellent), and it was desig¬ 
nated as the Panzerfaust 60 . Although I personally never 
saw any later versions, we were told of a fourth model 
which appeared in February or March of 1945; it was 
named the Panzerfaust 100 . Believe-me, we would have 
liked to have a 100-meter range Panzerfaust ! The editor 
has indicated that a longer-range Panzerfaust 150 was 
under development when the war ended, and that proto¬ 
types of this weapon were used to develop the Russian 

R.PG- 1 and RPG-2 . So much for progress. 

Although some authors have indicated that the 
Panzerfaust was a "rocket-launcher", in the true sense 
of the word, this was not true. The grenade projectile 
fired from the Panzerfaust did not carry its own propel¬ 
lent; instead the propellent cartridge was contained 


inside the launching tube. When fired, the cartridge 
gases pushed the grenade from the front of the tube, and 
also exhausted from the tube's rear opening (which elim¬ 
inated recoil). When fired at night, the rear "exhaust" 
formed a four foot long trail of fire! As the entire head 
of the grenade was exposed in front of the weapon, there 
was no length of "barrel" or tube for the missile to 
travel in; I suppose you could call the Panzerfaust a 
"zero-length" launch system. After firing, the launch 
tube was thrown-away, much as is done with the current 
U.S. Army 66mm LAW. To say that the Panzerfaust sys¬ 
tem was crude and simple would be virtually an under¬ 
statement, however, it was reasonably accurate and 
could penetrate approximately 8-inches of armor plate! 
It gave the German infantryman a weapon that could dis¬ 
pose of the "Josef Stalin" heavy tank, even though it took 
courage to get close enough to the tank to be effective. 

I would like to take some space to better des¬ 
cribe the Panzerfaust , through words and drawings (see 
the next page), for it might be of interest to see exactly 
how simple the system was constructed. The grenade 
used the "shaped charge" principle for armor penetra¬ 
tion; the warhead was approximately 5-1/2 inches in dia¬ 
meter. Behind the bulb-shaped warhead was a hollow 
tube containing the base -detonating fuze and a booster. 
These elements were loaded into the grenade just before 
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functioned as an impact fuze, exploding the grenade and 
destroying the target vehicle (hopefully). 

It should be stressed that the Panzerfaust was 
a relatively inaccurate weapon that relied heavily on 
surprise and short range to be effective. Since the 
sights were so primative (the rear sight was a small 
hole in the safety, while the front sight was a painted 
spot on the warhead), aiming the weapon was difficult 
and it was virtually impossible to obtain an accurate 
"lead" on a moving enemy tank. Added to the sighting 

-Pivoting Safety (Rear Sight) 

Base Disc 

-Firing Lever 

-Propellent 

/-Rear 
Seal 


-Folded Fins 
Grenade 


Holding Screw 

CROSS-SECTION OF 
PANZERFAUST 


using by removing the detachable tail as¬ 
sembly and inserting them into the hollow 
tube (as shown below). After the tail as¬ 
sembly was replaced (it was held in place 
by a retainer spring on the warhead), the 
fins were carefully curled against the tail 
and the grenade was slid into the front of 
the Panzerfaust until the warhead rested 
against the front of the open tube. The 
grenade was held in place by friction from 
the collapsed fins against the inside of the 
tube. Once launched, the fins sprang open 
(as shown below), steering the grenade on 
a straight course until it hit the target. 

The launching tube of the Panzer¬ 
faust was intended as a throw-away device; 
once fired.it was not meant to be reloaded. 

In the center of the thin metal tube was the 
propellent cartridge, which was held in 
place by a small screw. The cartridge was 
protected from moisture by the rear seal 
(which blew-off on firing) and a base disc 
just behind the grenade (which assisted in 
pushing the grenade from the tube on fir¬ 
ing). Immediately above the propellent car¬ 
tridge was the firing mechanism, which 
consisted of a pivoting hand grip/trigger, 
a spring steel striker, a percussion igniter 
and a pivoting safety. These parts are il¬ 
lustrated below, and their functioning is 
best described by my telling about the act¬ 
ions of the infantryman as h e engages a 
target. After inserting the "armed" gren¬ 
ade and when ready for use, the infantry¬ 
man grasped the extreme front of the pivot¬ 
ing safety and pulled it upward until it lat¬ 
ched. This elevated the front of the safety, 
which then functioned as the rear sight. It 
also freed the hand grip/trigger for firing. 

This hand grip pivoted around a center pin, 
and when the infantryman had aimed his Panzerfaust at 
an enemy tank, he squeezed downward on the forward 
part of the hand grip. As the front part of the grip de¬ 
pressed, the rear part pivoted upward, freeing the steel 
spring striker. The striker snapped downward, hitting 
the percussion igniter which then ignited the propellent 
cartridge which thrust the grenade in the direction of 
the target. Upon reaching the target, the base fuze 


-Painted Mark for 
Front Sight 

- Retainer Spring 


Hollow dome to fit 
under Retainer Spring 


Fuze and 
Booster 


-Hollow Tube 
Shaped-Charge Warhead 


-Folding Fins (4) 
PANZERFAUST GRENADE 


Men Against Tanks , in the next issue, will cover de¬ 
tails of the German Racketenpanzerbuchse 54 , the 
German equivilent of the American "Bazooka" 


problems was the fact that the projectile (grenade) was 
moving at a slow velocity through a high curved arc. It 
therefore, took some time to reach longer range tar¬ 
gets, with resulting inaccuracy and a delay which could 
be fatal to the exposed infantryman. 

- Continued on Page 32 - 
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Armor Question from Readers, with 
Answers from the AFV-G2 Staff. 
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Question: 


Could you please provide some background 
information on the higher-numbered U. S. 
Armored Divisions in World War II. ? 


Answer: We're not sure exactly what information 

is required, but we'll start with the 10th Ar¬ 
mored Division, and work our way "upwards" as space 
permits, and if interest is sufficient, we can expand the 
coverage to include the lower-numbered divisions. 

10 th Armored Div ision. The 10th was activated 15 July 
1942 and was shipped overseas on 13 September 19 . 

It entered France through the port of Cherbourg, 23 
September 1944 and put in a month of training atTeurth- 
ville before entering combat. Leaving Teurthvi e, i 
October, the division moved to Mars-la-Tour where it 
supported XX. Corps, containing enemy troops in the 
area. In mid-November it went on the offensive, cross¬ 
ing the Moselle at Mailing, and drove to the Saar River, 
north of Metz. The division was making preparations 
for the Third Army drive on the Rhine when it was or¬ 
dered north to stop the German winter offensive, 17 
December. The 10th held defensive positions against 
heavy opposition near Bastogne, Noville and Bras. Rest¬ 
ing briefly in early January, the 10th moved out again to 
defensive positions east of the Saar, south of the Maginot 
Line. On 20 February, the division returned to the 
attack and took part in the clearing of the Saar-Moselle 
triangle. The division then attacked north and captured 
Trier, 15 March 1945. Driving through Kaiserlautern, 
it advanced to the Rhine, crossed the river at Mannheim 
28 March and turned south, capturing Oehringen and 
Heilbronn, and reached Kirchheim,meeting waning res¬ 
istance. The division crossed the Danube 23-2 5 April 
and took Oberammergau. In May, the 10th drove into the 
"Redoubt" and had reached Innsbruck when the war in 
Europe ended. It returned to the U.S. on 13 October 
1945 and was inactivated on the same day. 

11th Armored Division. Activated 15 August 1942, the 
11th was shipped overseas 29 September 1944. Arriving 
in England, 12 November, the 11th prepared for combat 
with two months' training on the Salisbury Plain. The 
division landed in Normandy, 16 December, assigned to 
contain the enemy in the Lorient pocket, but the Arden¬ 
nes offensive resulted in a forced march to the Meuse 
and the defense of a 30-mile sector from Givet to Sedan, 
23 December. Launching an attack from Neufchateau (in 
Belgium) on 30 December, the 11th defended the high¬ 
way to Bastogne against fierce assault. The division act¬ 
ed as the spearhead of a wedge into the enemy line and 
its junction with the First Army at Houffalize, 16 Jan¬ 
uary, created a huge trap. After the liquidation of the 
Bulge, the Siegfried Line was pierced, and the key point 
of Roscheid fell on 20 February. After a brief rest, the 
11th took Gerolstein and Nieder Bettingen against violent 
opposition. In March 1945, in the swing southward to 
clear the Saar-Moselle-Rhine pocket, the Moselle river 
was crossed at Bullay and the Worms airport captured. 
After rest and maintenance, the division drove across 
the Rhine at Oppenheim and headed for the Thuringen 
forest, reaching Oberhof on 3 April. The offensive raced 


through Bavaria, Coburg falling on the 10th, Bayreuth 
on the 14th. In the final drive, the division crossed the 
the Regen river, 24 April, overran Grafenau and Frey- 
ung, and plunged toward the Danube. The enemy put up 
his last fanatical resistance along the approaches to 
Linz, Austria, but the 11th entered that city 5 May. 
Pushing onwards, elements contacted Soviet forces, 8 
May, the first unit of the Third Army to meet the Rus¬ 
sian Army. The war in Europe ended 9 May, and the 
division was placed on occupational duty until mactiva- 


Armored Division. The 12th was activated 15 Sep¬ 
tember 1942 and shipped overseas 20 September 194 . 
The division arrived in Liverpool, England, 2 October 
and in Le Havre, France, 11 November. Advance ele¬ 
ments met the enemy near Weisslingen, 5 December, 
and the entire division moved against the Maginot Line 
fortifications 2 days later. In its advance, Rohrbach and 
the Bettviller area were liberated by 12 December and 
Utweiler, Germany was seized 2 1 December. After a 
short period of rest and maintenance, the 12th rolled 
against the Rhine riverhead at Herlisheim. German def¬ 
enders repulsed division attacks in the most violent and 
bloody fighting in the division's history, 9-10 January, 
however, enemy counterattacks failed also. Going over 
to the offensive, the division attacked south from Col¬ 
mar, and in a lightning drive, effected junction with the 
French at Rouffach, 5 February, sealing the Colmar 
pocket and ending German resistance in the Vosges 
Mountains. Except for screening elements, the division 
withdrew to the St.Avoid area for rest and retraining. 
The attack resumed 18 March 194 5, and in a quick drive 
to the Rhine, Ludwigshafen fell, 21 March, and two other 
important cities,Speyer andGermersheim were secured 
on the 24th, clearing the Saar Palentinate. Maintaining 
the rapid pace, the 12th crossed the Rhine river at 
Worms, advanced against light resistance toward Wurz¬ 
burg and captured the city. After assisting in the seizure 
of Schweinfurt, the division continued toward Nurnberg, 
13 April, taking Neustadt, then shifting toward Munich 
on 17 April. Elements of the 12th raced to the Danube, 
capturing the bridge at Dillingen before demolition men 
could wreck it; this opened up a vital artery for Allied 
forces flooding into Southern Germany. The division 
spearheaded the Seventh Army drive, securing Lands- 
berg 29 April and moving deeper into the " Redoubt" area. 
Elements crossed the Inn river and the Austrian border 
3 May. The 12th engaged in security duties until 22 Nov¬ 
ember 1945 when it left Marseille, France for home. It 
was inactivated 3 December 1945. 


13th Armored Division. The 13th was activated 15 Octo- 
ber 1942 and shipped overseas 18 January 1945, arriv¬ 
ing at Le Havre, France 29 January. After performing 
occupation duties, the division moved to Homberg near 
Kassel to prepare for combat under the Third Army, 5 
April. At Altenkirchen, it wa s attached to the XVIII. 
Corps and prepared for the Rose pocket operation; the 
attack jumped-off at Honnef, 10 April. After crossing 
- Continued on Page 25 - 



TACTICAL MARKINGS 


or the 


Part 4 


In the last issue, we covered the tactical 
markings of the 5. SS-Panzer-Division "Wiking" , and it 
would seem logical to continue coverage with the units 
which evolved from this division. 

On 30 March 1943, an order from Hitler es¬ 
tablished the III, (germanische) SS-Panzer-Korps , to be 
composed of two divisions; S5-Panzer-Grenadier-Pi vi¬ 
sion "Wiking" (as it was then designated), and a new 
unit, SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division "Nordland" . The 
".Wiking" Division gave up a cadre of personnel to form 
both the new division (which was to consist of "nordic" 
or Scandanavian volunteers ) and the Corps Headquar¬ 
ters. SS-Obergruppenfuhrer Felix Steiner , the division 
commander of " Wiking" was promoted to command of 
the new corps, and as he was leaving his old command, 
he wrote a letter to Reichsfuhrer-SS Himmler suggest¬ 
ing that the new "Nordland" division assume the tactical 
symbol (the Sonnenrad) of the "Wiking" division in addi¬ 
tion to other suggestions regarding collar and sleeve 
insignia. Not all of Steiner's suggestions were accepted 
but the collar insignia, division flag and tactical mark¬ 
ing for SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Division "Nordland" were 
directly evolved from the " Wiking" Sonnenrad (or Sun 
Wheel) tactical marking. The collar insignia is shown 



WAFFEN- hh 

by James Steuard 

at the lower left (from an example in the author's col¬ 
lection). Note how the Sonnenrad is turned at a 45° 
angle in this insignia. The divisional flag, shown below 
as it appeared at the Danish recruiting agency, con¬ 
sisted of a white Sonnenrad on a black field. 

The adopted tactical marking was a modified 
form of the " Wiking" tactical symbol, in that the Son¬ 
nenrad was surrounded by a solid ring, spaced away 
from the symbol. This marking was covered in an arti¬ 
cle in Volume III, Number 2 of AFV-G2 , based on a 
photograph which appeared between pages 16 and 17 of 
the history of the III. (germanische) SS-Panzer-Korps 
(Wilhelm Tieke, Tragodie um die Treue . Munin Verlag 
GmbH, 1968). The symbol was painted in black on the 
white, winter camouflage finish of a reconnaissance Sd, 
Kfz. 250/9 armored halftrack. 

One other photograph has been found to illus¬ 
trate the tactical marking of SS-Panzer-Grenadier-Div- 
ision "Nordland " and this source may be more common 
than the German-language corps history. The photo ap¬ 
pears on page 112 of the Ballentine book on the late 
war Berlin fighting (Earl F. Ziemke, Battle for Berlin , 
Ballentine's Illustrated History of World War II, 1968). 
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Tactical Symbol - //. SS-Frei- 
williaen - Panzer- Grenadier -Div¬ 
ision "Nordland taken from a 
photo of a sd.Kfz. 250/9 of 
2./SS-Pz. Aufkiarunas-Abt II. 
on the Narwa [Leningrad) 
Front , Winter /943-44. 

This tactical symbol is shown immediately above as 
taken from the two source photographs. 

Shortly after formation of the III, (germani- 
sche) Panzer-Korps , SS-Division "Wiking" was trans¬ 
ferred from the corps to form another corps with SS- 
Division "Totenkopf" . Its place was taken by another 
Scandanavian volunteer unit, the 4. SS-Freiwilligen- 
Panzer-Grenadier-Brigade "Nederland 11 (formed from 
Dutch volunteers), which had been expanded from the 
former "Legion Nederland". As a unique form of collar 
insignia, the Dutch volunteer unit wore a runic symbol 
known as a " Wolfsangle" ; this insignia is shown below. 

Unfortunately, a good deal of information is 
lacking about the tactical markings of the "Nederland" 
Brigade . It does not appear that this Brigade (or the 
later 23. SS-Freiwilligen-Pa n z e r-Grenadier-Division 
"Nederland" ) used the Wolfsangle as a tactical marking, 
perhaps because it too closely resembled an Army tac¬ 
tical symbol. Conversations with two brigade (and divi¬ 
sional) veterans indicate that the Brigade tactical sym¬ 
bol consisted of a slanting sword superimposed over the 
letter "N". This would be logical, as the "standard" SS 
tactical symbol for a "Brigade" was a "sword" and the 
letter "N" would stand for "Nederland" . However, it 
must be stated that no primary source material(such as 
photographs) has been found to verify this marking, and 
it must remain very suspect. 

According to the divisional veterans, after 
the 4.SS-Brigade "Nederland" was expended into the 23 . 




SS -Panzer-Grenadier -Division , the tactical marking 
was changed to the symbol shown below. This symbol 
was a modified form of the "Qdalrune" with arrowheads 
at the ends of the downward slanting legs. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the III.SS-Panzer-Korps history also il¬ 
lustrates this marking for the division, however, it also 
must be stressed that no photographic evidence has been 
found (to date) to verify the existance of this symbol. I 
feel obligated to indicate that "memories are leaky ves¬ 
sels" and in the interest of historical accuracy, I would 
be most interested in verifying the accuracy of this tac¬ 
tical marking in photographs. 

Reported Tactical Symbol- 4.SS- 
FreiwiUiaen - Panzer - Grenadier- 
Brigade 'Nederland * from con¬ 
versations with veteransthis 
symbol has not been verified\ 


Reported Tactical Symbol- 23. SS 
FreiwiHi gen -Panzer-Grenadier'- 
Uivfsion ",Nederland X taken from 
conversations with divisional vet¬ 
erans. This symbol has not been 
verified b y primary sources. 


Before leaving the subject of the III. SS-Panzer 
Korps , I must indicate that all of the photos that I have 
examined of the corps headquarters vehicles do not 
show any tactical markings other than the normal corps 
pennants. Whether or not a corps marking was in use 
is not known at this time. 

While covering units that operated on the nor¬ 
thern part of the Russian front, it might prove of inter¬ 
est to illustrate one of the many Waffen-SS small unit 
tactical markings. In March of 1942, an order from the 
SS - Fuhrung s hauptamt (or SS High Command) established 
SS-Kurierstelle 3. "Pleskau"; this was a small unit en¬ 
trusted with courier duties between the Higher SS and 
Police Commander (in Riga, Latvia) and other SS units 
in the northern area. SS-Kurierstelle 3 had a strength of 
13 officers (all but one Couriers) and 18 enlisted men 
(of which all but one were drivers). The unit had 16 light 
cars and 1 motorcycle. While further operational infor¬ 
mation is lacking, the unit was assigned to the SS hospi¬ 
tal at Riga for "housekeeping". The unit's formation or¬ 
ders detailed the tactical marking to be used on the cars 
and motorcycle; this marking is as illustrated below. It 
consisted of a ring surrounding a pair of flying wings, 
and the marking was to be applied to all vehicles with 
green (instead of white or yellow) paint. 

In the next part,we'll break away from Waffen- 
SS divisions to detail the markings scheme used in the 
various Brigades of the Waffen-SS in 1942-43. 




Tactical Symbol- SS-Kuner - 
ste/le 3 . ' Pleskau : operating 
in the Riga, Latvia area 
in 1942. Taken from the 
unit formation order. 


Marking in green 
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Close-Support Medium Tank 

BY DUANE THOMAS 


Shortly after the development of the T23 and 
T26 vehicles (which were prototypes for the M26 "Per¬ 
shing" Heavy Tank), serious thought was given to arm¬ 
ing a good many of the new tanks with 105mm howitzers 
to serve parallel with 105mm howitzer armed M4 Sher¬ 
man medium tanks. It was felt that the longer-barreled 
90mm (or 7 6mm) armed tanks would serve primarily to 
defeat enemy armor, while the 105mm howitzer ver¬ 
sion would accompany infantry units to provide close 
support against enemy pillboxes, bunkers and positions. 

The first prototype of the 105mm armed Per¬ 
shing tank, designated as the T26E2, was originally to 
be delivered to the Army in April of 1945, but delays 
and a reduction of interest in howitzer-armed tanks re¬ 
sulted in a changed set of priorities. The first T26E2 
was delivered to the Aberdeen Proving Grounds in July 
1945, and series production started at Chrysler's De¬ 
troit Tank Arsenal in that same month. Earlier plans 
had been for Fisher (General Motors) to share in the 
production, but the changed requirements caused the 
cancellation of the contract. None of the 105mm armed 
versions saw service during World War II. In the late 
1940's, the vehicle was standardized as the M45 Med¬ 
ium Tank, and they were assigned to tank units on an 
allocation basis, with two M45's going to each Tank 
Company. They were normally used to equip the Tank 
Section of the Company's Headquarters, as close-sup¬ 
port vehicles. Some of these M45's served in Korea 
during the conflict, but the actual numbers that were so 
employed are not known, and photos taken during this 
period are uncommon. 


The external configuration of the M45's hull 
was virtually identical to the late-production M26,how¬ 
ever, there were a number of internal changes made 
primarily for stowage of 74 rounds of 105mm howitzer 
ammunition. Due to the lightness of the M4 105mm gun, 
the turret was extensively redesigned, with a thicker 
mantlet (gun shield) and turret front. The tank carried 
a .30 caliber coaxial machine gun, which fired through 
an aperture at the lower left corner of the mantlet, in¬ 
stead of the higher position in the M26. Standard use 
was made of the late-production T80E1 double-pin rub¬ 
ber block tracks. There was a small clamp-type travel 
lock installed beneath the mantlet to support the 105mm 
gun tube during road travel, and standard fittings were 
mounted on the turret roof to mount a .50 caliber mach¬ 
ine gun for the commander's use; when not in use, this 
gun was covered with canvas and mounted in a storage 
rack on the rear of the turret. 

The drawings on the following pages illus¬ 
trate a typical M45 Medium Tank with full stowage. The 
smooth tapered gun mantlet appears strange, but is the 
canvas cover as drawn in Army plans. The roof mount¬ 
ed .50 caliber machine gun is shown stowed on the rear 
of the turret. The rolled canvas stowage and tow cable 
locations appear standard, and a spare track section 
and the jack are carried on the left turret side. 

The data table on the next page is taken from 
the Army Ordnance Vehicle Responsibility manual and 
will provide the essential items of data. For more in¬ 
formation, readers are referred to "Pershing, a His¬ 
tory of the Medium Tank T20 Series" by R.P. Hunnicutt. 
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TANK, MEDIUM, M45 



Technirml Manuals: 9-735, 9-1731B, 9-1731D, 9-17310, 9-1735A, 


9-1735B, 9-1735C, 9-1825B, 9-1828B. 9-1826C. 9-1828A, 9-1829A; Supply Catalog: SNL 0-228. 


t 


1 

! 

■ 


Classification: Standard. 

Armament: 1 Howitzer, 105-mm, M4, turret mounted; 
2 guns, machine, cal. .30, Browning, M1919A4 (flex¬ 
ible), 1 mounted coaxially with main armament, 1 
ball mounted at right front of hull; 1 gun, machine, 
cal. .50, Browning, M2, heavy barrel (flexible), 
pedestal mounted on top of turret. 

Ammunition: 74 rounds, 105-mm; 5,000 rounds, cal. 
.30; 550 rounds, cal. .50; 900 rounds, cal. .45, for sub¬ 
machine-gun; 12 hand grenades. 


GENERAL DATA 


Weight, fighting..0 b ) 921500 

Shipping dimensions, uncrated . (CU ft) 2,190; (sq ft) 242 

Ground pressure.<P si) 13 4 

Ground clearance.-. tin.) 17M 

Pintle height, loaded.< ln ) 28 

Electrical system. (volts) 24 

No. of batteries.( 12 -volt) 2 

Type of ground.negative 

Fuel octane rating. 80 

Capacities: 

Fuel.-. 191 

Cooling system.taO 88 

Crankcase, refill.faO 32 

Auxiliary engine crankcase.faO 3 

Transmission (including cooler)...(fit) 

Differential. 72 


Final drives.. 

Brakes. . 

Parking brake, type. 


.(each) (qt) 7 

.mechanical, controlled-differential 
hand-lever locks on steering brakes 


Transmission (torqmatic): 

forward speeds. 3 

Gear ratio_High 0.336:1: Low 1.377:1 

Differential-drive gear ratio .3.41:1 

Final-drive gear ratio. 3 - 95:1 

Hull construction .cast homogeneous armor and welded armor plate 


Purpose: To provide mobile fire power and crew pro¬ 
tection for offensive combat. 

Fire Control and Vision Devices: Periscope, M6, M13, 
or M13B1 (vision); periscope, M15 (gunner’s); peri¬ 
scope, M18C or M10D (commander’s); quadrant, 
elevation, M9; quadrant, gunner’s, Ml; telescope, 
M76G (sight); telescope, elbow, M62 (sight); indicator, 
azimuth, M20. 

Communications: (SCR—528 or SCR—608 or AN/GRC—3, 
-4, -5, -6, -7, or -8) and (RC-298); or (SCR-508 or 
SCR-528) and (RC-298) and (AN/VRC-3); or 
(AN/VRC-3) and (RC-99) and (RC-298). 


PERFORMANCE 

Maximum grade ability. (percent) 60 

Turning radius. . (ft) 31 

Fording depth.<*“•> 48 

Maximum width of ditch vehicle can cross. . (in.) 95 

Maximum vertical obstacle vehicle can climb. (in.) 46 

Fuel consumption (average conditions). (mpg) 0. 5 

Cruising range (average condilions)..( m *) 100 

Allowable speed, governed.(mph) 30 

Maiimum allowable towed load, gross... (lb) 10,000 

ENGINE 

Manufacturer: Ford . Model OAF 

Type ...4-cycle, valve-in-head; No. of cylinders (60-deg V) 8 

Displacement . (cu in.) 1,100 

Bore....«“•>*• 4 

Stroke.( ln) 6 

Compression ratio. 7 - 5:1 

Governed speed. . - ( r P ra ) 2l80 ° 

Brake horsepower (max w/std accessories). 500 at (rpm) 2,600 

Torque (max w/std accessories). 950 lb-ft at (rpm) 2,100 

Type of ignition. magneto 


ADDITIONAL DATA 

Auxiliary engine: Waukeshau, Model G-TGU. 

Data given for vehicle equipped with track, rubber-backed-steel, T80E1. 
Track, rubber, T84E1 is interchangeable. 

Manual and power turret-traversing mechanism. 

Equipped with elevation stabilizer. 
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ARMOR IN PICTURES 


"Armor in Pictures" is a photographic-article series to display reader-submitted material on military 
vehicles and associated models or dioramas. Readers are invited to submit their photographs of vehicles for inclusion 
in this series. Photos should be packed securely, preferably between sheets of cardboard, to prevent folding, and 
sent to AFV-G2, P. O. Box 293, La Puente, CA 91747, Attn: "Armor in Pictures". Credit will be given in the photo 
caption for all photos published and all photos will be returned after publication, along with a copy of the magazine in 
which the pictures appear. 

"Armor in Pictures" is also designed to serve readers as a forum for photo requests. If there's a particu¬ 
lar photo reference needed, for modeling, for data, for accurate markings, etc. , drop AFV-G2 a note (at the above 
address( to let the staff know what is required. Our staff will attempt to provide the photos that the readers wish to 
see, and we'll also provide a list of requested photos that readers are searching for. 



wm 


The photos on this page were taken and provided by Ken Clawson of Sacremento, Calif. They show 5-ton dump trucks 
of the 513th Engineer Dump Truck Battalion, which were attached to Ken's Company A, 577th Engineer Battalion, at 
Don Doung, South Vietnam in February 1970. Ken says: "the damage on the trucks was done by, believe-it-or-no t, 
Soviet B-40 rockets". In the photos above, one of the trucks suffered a hit in the rear bed. The rocket penetrated the 
bed, part of the cross frame and the intermediate rear axle, before blowing-up under the cab. 


e show where a Soviet r< 
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UNKNOWN VEHICLE ANSWER 


Last issue's Unknown Vehicle Photograph resulted in the greatest number of responses that we've received, 
and we want to express our thanks to all those readers who have helped us out with identifications. Needless to 
say, we received a number of different identifications. Four readers supplied answers which dovetailed to¬ 
gether and formed an complete an answer as we can hope for (until more information becomes available). It ap¬ 
pears that the unknown vehicle was a Roumanian Army self-propelled anti-tank gun used during the 1942-1945 
period against the Russians on the Eastern Front. The vehicle chassis is that of the Czech LTVz.35 tank, 
which had been sold to Roumania in some quantity to equip its armored regiments (along with a number of LT 
Vz.38 tanks). It appears that the Roumanians used stocks of captured Soviet 76.2mm ZIS-3 dual-purpose wea¬ 
pons (of either the 1941 or 1942 model) to arm this conversion and create an effective (?) anti-tank weapons 
system. As Roumanian armored units were seriously undergunned in comparison with Soviet tank units, the 
self-propelled anti-tank conversion probably aided in partially overcoming this disadvantage. Special thanks 
for the identification go to Colonel Robt. J.Icks, Ret'd., James W. Loop, Steve Zaloga and Steven Klein. 


The photo at the right shows another unknown 
vehicle. ... in this case, some information is ob¬ 
vious. The picture was taken in North Africa and 
the German vehicle was obviously captured by 
the British, who are shown looking it over. The 
vehicle is obviously on a German Panzer IV. 
i chassis, but what exactly is it, and what was its 

function? Note the shelter-quarters covering the 
turret location, and the unusual bolt-on armor 
plates over the driver's compartment area. What 
is the strange device protruding just below the 
driver's visor? Can anyone provide help in iden¬ 
tifying this German vehicle? 











Making Templates from 
Scale Drawings 

by James W. "Jay" Johnson 


The art of converting and scratchbuilding has 
its roots in the desire of the modeler to create an orig¬ 
inal replica not found in kit form. Unfortunately, desire 
is not enough. To do a good job of converting or scratch¬ 
building, the modeler needs photographs, multi-view 
drawings and templates. Drawings of the model to be 
built are not always available and templates are even 
rarer. It is the intent of this article to provide the ser¬ 
ious modeler with the technical tools necessary to de¬ 
velop accurate templates from multi-view scale draw¬ 
ings. The particular area of mechanical drawing which 
we will be covering is called "descriptive Geometry". 
For those of you who wish to learn more about this sub¬ 
ject than I will cover, I can recommend " Theory and 
Problems of Descriptive Geometry " by Minor C. Hawk. 
This book is one of the Schaum's Outline Series as pub¬ 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and can 
be obtained at almost any college bookstore for $2.95. 
The chapters of interest to those who plan to develop 
their own templates are numbers 1, 2 and 7. 

Before pursuing the subject any further, I 
think it adviseable to list the basic equipment, and give 
an estimate of the capital outlay necessary for the 
drawing of these templates. The list of drawing equip¬ 
ment given below is what I consider to be the bare 
essentials. This is what you will need: 


Item 


Approximate Cost 


Protractor $1. 50 

Drawing Board, 21 x 16 $4.00 

T-Square, 24" $1.50 

30-60° and 45° Triangles $1. 00 ea. 

Dividers and Compass $6. 00 

TOTAL $15. 00 


The dividers and compass are priced as a part of an in¬ 
expensive s e t of drawing instruments. I suggest that 
you buy an entire set of instruments even though you 
may never use some of them. There are good reasons 
for doing so. First, buying dividers and compass sep¬ 
arately may cost too much and second, you may even¬ 
tually find use for the other instruments in a standard 
set. Most of the items can be purchased in any good art 
supply store, but I suggest that you look through the ads 
in your local newspaper or go to a pawn shop. I bought 
my drawing instruments at a pawn shop at a bargin 
price. One other item which is very handy, but not ab¬ 
solutely necessary, is an architect's scale for about 
$1. 50. The scales of interest to most armor modelers 
would be those marked 1/4 (reads feet and inches in 
1:48th scale directly) and 3/8 (feet and inches in 1:32nd 
scale). Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to locate 
any commercially marketed scale in 1:35th, but some 
of the back issues of AFV-G2 have this scale printed in 
them. (See Volume 2, Number 9. . . . Ed. ) 


Now we can turn to the main object of this 
article - drawing templates from multi-view scale draw¬ 
ings. I am assuming that you have a set of scale draw¬ 
ings of the vehicle you wish to model. There are six (6) 
basic views of an object; they are front, rear, right side, 
left side, top and bottom. The bottom view is not nor¬ 
mally given nor needed for AFV's. Now comes your first 
major consideration -is the drawing in the scale that 
you want? If it is not, you have two alternatives. You 
can have the drawing reduced or enlarged by a commer¬ 
cial photocopying firm. This can be expensive. The other 
alternative is to develop your templates in the scale of 
your source drawing, and then re-scale your templates. 
This is the method I prefer, but I have had training in 
engineering drawing so I am biased. Having determined 
the scale in which you wish to work, your next step is to 
check your source drawing for accuracy. I cannot stress 
this step enough. To do this, tape the drawing to the 
drawing board using the T-Square to line up the drawing. 
You should select some line known to be parallel to the 
ground line as your reference line. I shall refer to any 
such line as a level line. Level lines are usually located 
in side or front views. Now use your dividers to spot- 
check the drawing far accuracy as a drawing per se, 
without consideration to checking for scale inaccuracies. 
These are some of the spot-checks I perform as a mat¬ 
ter of rote. These checks apply equally to the entire 
drawing as well as to the individual components, such 
as the turret, driver's plate, side plates, etc. The fol¬ 
lowing are basic and mandatory checks: 

1. Is the width of the object the same in the top, front 

and rear views? 

2. Is the height of the object the same in the front, rear 

and side views? 

3. Is the length of the object the same in the side view(s) 

as in the top view? 

4. Are the surfaces drawn as planes truely planes? 

There is a quick and easy check for this often 
overlooked possible source of inaccuracy. Please refer 
to Figure 1. in which the top and side views of a plane 
(?) are given. Simply connect the diagonal corners 
(shown by dotted lines) in each view. Now project a ver¬ 
tical line from the intersection of the diagonals in the 
top view to the side view. If the projected line hits the 
intersection in the side view, you have verified the sur¬ 
face as a plane. If not, the drawing is inaccurate, and 
your best recourse is to consult a photograph and try to 
resolve the differences. By the way, good luck in this 
case! Note that Figure 1. (which illustrates this check) 
is really a true plane. You didn't really think that I'd 
make a mistake like that, did you? 

We now come to three basic definitions, which 
I will use in this and future articles. 

1. A PLANE SURFACE is one which shows as a surface 
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Top View 


^Projection 
Lines- 


Fi gure 1. 


Side View 


in one (1) view and as a vertical or horizonal edge in 
two (2) views. Furthermore, the view in which it shows 
as a surface shows it in its true size and shape. It can, 
therefore, be taken directly from the drawing for your 
template (provided that the scale is correct). 


2. AN INCLINED SURFACE is one which shows as a 
surface in two (2) views and as an inclined edge in one 
(1) view. Those views which show this type of surface 
always show it shortened in one dimension only. The 
true size and shape of this type of surface will have to 
be developed as shown in Figure 2. 

3. AN OBLIQUE SURFACE is one which never appears 
as an edge . It is this type of surface which requires the 
techniques of descriptive geometry to develop in its true 
size and shape. 

Now for a couple of conventions and rules. 
When I speak of true size and shape, I am referring to 
true size in the scale of the source drawing . Next, if 
you reread the three definitions I gave for surfaces, you 
will notice that the only surface which will require des¬ 
criptive geometry is an oblique surface, and that an ob¬ 
lique surface never appears as an edge. This brings us 
to a fundamental rule. Before any surface may be shown 
in its true size and shape , it must first be shown as an 
edge . The most difficult work in developing templates is 
encountered in working with oblique surfaces, and work¬ 
ing with oblique surfaces revolves around this rule, so 
memorize and thoroughly understand it. 

To see how this rule works, let's apply it to 
the three types of surfaces in order. First, the plane 
surface. Since the plane surface appears as either a 
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Modelers who work in scales other than 1:32 may 
obtain direct-reading drawings for other scales 
by obtaining photo-reductions of 1:32nd scale 
drawings. To obtain 1:35th scale drawings, re¬ 
duce the drawings to 92% of the original size. In 
1:48th scale, reduce the drawings to 67% of origi¬ 
nal size. 


Inclined 
View■ 








vertical or a hori- 
zonal edge in two 
(2) views, the view 
in which it appears 
as a surface shows 
it in its true size 
and shape. There¬ 
fore, to make a 
template from 
such a surface you 
only have to trace 
it directly from 
the source draw¬ 
ing. You will then 
rescale the tracing 
(if necessary). 

Next w e 
tackle drawing a 
template from an 
inclined surface. . . 
Refer back to the 
definition and you 
will see that it ap¬ 
pears a s a n edge 
i n only one view 
and that the edge 

1 s inclined, i. e. , 
neither vertical or 
horizonal. Figure 

2 depicts a trunca¬ 
ted left side view 
and a partial rear 
view of a Ha no mag 
Sd, Kfz. 251 , Ausf. 
D in 1:32nd scale, 
taken from Vol. 2, 
No. 9 of this maga¬ 
zine. Note that the 



rear view shows 

the rear plate and doors of this vehicle. Recall that I 
said that an inclined surface is shown to be shortened in 
one dimension only. It is, therefore, correct in t h e 
other dimension. In Figure 2 for example, the width is 
correct and the height is shortened. Now examine the 
side view. The rear plate appears as an inclined edge in 
this view. The length of this edge is the true length of 
the surface. To put the two (2) correct dimensions to¬ 
gether and to form the surface in true size and shape, 
you must follow these steps: 

1. Draw projection lines between the side and rear 
views. These projection lines should be drawn from 
every point at which the edges outlining the surface 
in the rear view make a change in direction. 

2. Between the two given views, draw a "fold line" per¬ 
pendicular to the projection lines. This line is nothing 
more than a reference line from which (in this case 
width) measurements will be taken from the rear view. 

3. Now, from each point at which the projection lines 
between the two views intersect the inclined edge, draw 
a projection line perpendicular to the inclined edge. The 
extreme pair of these projection lines (here numbered 
1 and 3) give the true height of the rear plates. 

4. Construct a second "fold line" perpendicular to these 
new projection lines, as in step 2 above. This fold line 
now becomes your reference line for width measure¬ 
ments in the view which gives the surface in its true 
size and shape. I shall refer to this view as an inclined 
view (sometimes called an "auxiliary view"). 

5. Now take out your dividers and measure along the 
projection lines between the side and rear views. These 
measurements should be taken from the fold line to the 


point being measured. Next, transfer this measurement 
(width) to the inclined view, again using the inclined 
view fold line as your reference point. Work with one 
point at a time and take your measurements from adja¬ 
cent points, and then connect these two points forming 
a line. Continue this process until the entire surface is 
drawn in its true size and shape. Caution! Don't work 
with more than one line at a time and recheck your 
measurements at least one time. If you transfer your 
measurements in an unorganized fashion, sooner or 
later you'll end up with wrong points connected together 
and a strange-looking template. As you proceed to de¬ 
veloping oblique surfaces, this scheme of working with 
one line at a time becomes even more critical. Keep it 
simple and orderly and you will avoid chaos. 

Last, we come to the subject of developing 
templates from oblique surfaces. Since an oblique sur¬ 
face never appears in any of the normally-given views 
as an edge, and any surface must appear as an edge, it 
follows that the oblique surface must first be drawn as 
an edge. Once it is drawn as an edge, the technique used 
for inclined surfaces may be used to draw the oblique 
surface in its true size and shape. Please refer to Fig¬ 
ure 3 at this point. Figure 3 shows partial right side, 
top and front views of the "Marder 38(t) " ( Sd. Kfz. 138 , 
Ausf.M ) as it appeared in Vol.3, No.12 of AFV-G2. For 
those of you who have copies of this drawing, you may 
note that I have rearranged the layout of these partial 
views for convienence. This figure shows two surfaces; 
Surface A is an inclined surface, and Surface B is an 
oblique surface. As can be seen in the drawing, you will 
have to draw two (2) auxiliary views to get an oblique 







surface into its true size and shape. To do this, follow 
the steps given below: 

1. Draw a "level line" on the surface in either the front 
or the side view. In this example the bottom edge hap¬ 
pens to the a "level line". 

2. Project the "level line" onto the top view. This line 
projected onto the top view is now shown in its true 
length. Also, by definition, this true-length line lies on 
the surface to be developed. This brings us to another 
rule: Before any line can be shown as a point , it must 
first be shown in its true length. To understand why this 
rule is important, remember that the first step in de¬ 
veloping an oblique surface is to draw it as an edge. 
Since this true-length line lies in the plane, it follows 
(from the theory which I won't discuss here ) that if this 
line is projected as a point, then the plane will be pro¬ 
jected as an edge. 

3. Draw projection lines (from the view which shows the 
level line in its true length) parallel to this line and, as 
usual, draw a fold line perpendicular to these projection 
lines. Remember to draw a projection line from every 
point on the oblique surface. These projection lines and 
the fold line comprise what is labeled Auxiliary View 1. 
in Figure 3. 

4. Next, take your measurements for Auxiliary View 1. 
from the side view, remembering to work with only one 
line at a time. Once you have completed this view, you 
should have one line which represents the plane as an 
edge. If such is not the case, one of three things is 
wrong. These possible sources of errors are: 

a. You have incorrectly drawn one or more 

of the projection lines.or 

b. You have incorrectly transferred one or 

more measurements.or 

c. The oblique surface that you are trying to 
develop is not a true plane (remember that I warned you 
to check for this). 

By now you may have noticed that auxiliary views form 
a link in a chain of three or more views and that the 
measurements used in the view being drawn were taken 
from the view two links back in the chain. This is an 
important point to remember as it will always remind 
you which view from which to take your measurements 
for the auxiliary view being drawn. 

5. Now draw projection lines from the edge view per¬ 

pendicular to the edge and add the fold line. You are 
now drawing Auxiliary View 2. Your measurements will 
be taken from the top view (two views back along the 
chain). Draw one line at a time until all edges of the 
surface have been drawn. If you have correctly followed 
the steps as I have outlined them, you now have a true 
size template. But don't sit back and admire your work. 
Go back and check your measurements one more time 
just to be sure. 

A1 1 of the above sounds complicated, and I 
admit that it is if you've never done it before. After a 


little practice, however, you'll find that the rules and 
instructions are easily remembered and that developing 
templates of inclined and oblique surfaces becomes al¬ 
most as easy as tracing directly from the source draw¬ 
ing. As an exercise, may I suggest that you trace the 
two views from Figure 2 and the three views from Fig¬ 
ure 3 onto a sheet of tracing paper. Once you've finish¬ 
ed the development of the auxiliary views, compare the 
results with mine. Also note that Surface Ain Figure 3 
is an inclined surface. As a further exercise, you might 
try to develop a template for Surface A from the given 
views. What follows is a summary and a few tips about 
working with the templates once they have been drawn. 
Good luck and have fun. 

SUMMARY AND FURTHER TIPS. 

The following is a summary of the major points 
outlined in the above article and some additional tips to 
make your converting/scratch-built project a little 
easier: 1. Check your source drawing for accuracy. 

a. Correctness as a technical drawing per se. 

b. Are there scale inaccuracies and if so, can you 

correct them? 

2. Is the source drawing in the scale you want? If not, 

how do you get them in the scale? 

3. Is the set of source drawings laid out in such a man¬ 
ner that you can draw your projection lines directly 
from one related view to another? If not, you may have 
to cut-up the original set and paste them back together 
in an order which lends itself to drawing your projec¬ 
tion lines as I did in Figure 3. Use your T-Square and 
triangles to line-up these views. 

4. Organize your templates in logical sub-assemblies, 
both in the drawing, cutting and assembling thereof. An 
excellent guide for this grouping into logical sub-assem¬ 
blies would be any of the Tamiya or Monogram plans as 
provided with the kits. 

5. When cutting the plastic for any part from a template 

it is always better to cut a little on the large size as 
opposed to the small. I've learned through bitter exper¬ 
ience that it's far easier to trim plastic than to try to 
add to it. 

6. Once a sub-assembly is cut from the plastic, start 

checking it for a correct fit. One method of doing so is 
to tape the components together with Scotch brand tape 
(or the like). 

7. Remember that templates are essentially two dimen¬ 
sional. They have no thickness, and sheet plastic does. 
This simply means that some of your parts will have to 
be trimmed slightly, or chamfered, or both, in order 
to get a good fit. 

I have found that making your own templates 
from scale drawings is both rewarding and challanging. 
It definitely adds another dimension to your modeling 
ability, for you can now create scratch-built models 
with considerable ease. 


AFV Inquiry: Brief Histories of U. S. Armored Divisions during World War II. (Continued from Page 13). 


the Sieg river at Siegburg.the 13th pushed north to Ber- 
gisch Gladbach, then toward Duisburg and Mettmann by 
18 April. Shifting south to Eschenau, the division pre¬ 
pared for Bavarian operations. Starting from Parsberg, 
26 April, the 13th crossed the Regen and then the Danube 
rivers and secured the area near Dunzling. On the 28th, 
elements closed in on Prattling and crossed the Isar 
river. Moderate to heavy resistance was met during 
this drive through southern Germany. The division en¬ 
tered Braunau, Austria, 2 May and set up the command 
post in the house where Hitler was born. Preparations 


were being made for further operations when the war in 
Europe ended. The 13th remained in Germany until 25 
June and then left Le Havre, France for home, 14 July 
1945. After arriving in the U. S. on 23 July, the division 
began to discharge its personnel. It was inactivated on 
15 November 1945. 

Well, we've run out of space. In the next issue, we'll 
continue with the brief histories of the remaining U.S. 
Army Armored Divisions of World War II. 
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The British Infantry Tank Mk. II "Matilda” 

by William Platz 


The Infantry Tank Mk. II, more commonly 
known as the "Matilda’', played a key role in most of the 
successful British operations of 1940 and 1941. Although 
few in numbers, the Matilda dominated the early battle¬ 
fields as the German "Tiger" was to do later in the war; 
relying on its heavy armor to overcome all opposition. 

One of the first units to employ the Matilda in 
combat was the 7th Battalion Royal Tank Regiment. The 
7th RTR was one of the two infantry tank units with the 
B. E. F. in France and participated in the brief counter¬ 
attack at Arras. After Dunkirk, the battalion was re¬ 
equipped and sent to the Middle East, arriving in Egypt 
in September 1940. Here they were assembled and train¬ 
ed secretly for the assault on the Italian positions at Sidi 
Bar rani. At this time, the 7th was at full strength with 
50 Matildas and 7 Mk. VIB Light Tanks, organized into 
the Battalion Headquarters and "A", "B" and "D" Squad¬ 
rons. (By long standing tradition, there was no "C" Sqdn.) 

The Battalion was to remain an independent 
formation under the command of Headquarters Western 
Desert Force - a corps level organization. Thus the 
vehicles bore no formation sign, nor were there Unit 
Serial Numbers displayed. In fact, there were relatively 
few markings on the 7th RTR's tanks, which were paint¬ 
ed in the three-color banded pattern common to the 7th 
Armoured Division at the time. Our paint chip below il¬ 
lustrates the "Smoke Gray" color of this scheme. 

The particular vehicle shown here is that of 
Major K. P. Harris, officer commanding "D" Squadron at 
the attack on Tobruk, January 22, 1941. Each Matilda 
in the battalion was provided with an individual name be¬ 
ginning with the 7th letter of the alphabet, "G". In this 
case, the name "Glenorchy" was painted in white, three- 
inch high lettering on the upper hull side. The only other 
marking on the vehicle was the War Department number, 
also in white, three-inch high lettering, and appearing 
on the turret side. The customary geometrical squadron 
markings were not displayed at this time, their place 
was taken by a system of color-coded pennants flown 
from the turret antenna. This system was changed per¬ 
iodically and the details of the system was specified in 
the operation orders and instructions for a particular 
action. Operation Instructions No. 4 for the 6th Austral¬ 
ian Division, dated January 1, 1941, states that the 
squadron commanders of the accompanying tanks will fly 
two yellow pennants during the assault on Bardia; how¬ 
ever, in the Tobruk attack, Major Harris' tank flew a 
single red pennant. This apparent contradiction is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that only 16 tanks participated in the 


BRITISH "SMOKE GRAY" 

18 pts Floquil RR51 Light Blue 
6 pts Floquil RR12 Reefer Gray 
1 pt Floquil RR13 Grimy Black 



Tobruk attack organized as a composite squadron with 
Harris in command of the first troop. 

By the summer of 1942, the Matilda was being 
replaced by the Valentine as the principal infantry tank 
of the British army. However, while the changeover was 
being completed, a number of Matildas remained in ser¬ 
vice. Most of these were Close Support (CS) variants, 
since there were no Valentine CS models available; but a 
few two-pounder Matildas were also on hand, and our 
second vehicle was one of these. 

"BADGER" was attached to the Headquarters 
Troop of "B" Squadron, 50th Battalion Royal Tank Regi¬ 
ment, 23rd Armoured Brigade, 8th Armoured Division 
while that unit was stationed in the United Kingdom dur¬ 
ing early 1942. The tank was painted in the standard 
camouflage pattern in use in England - "Light Stone" (or 
Earth Brown) and Dark Green applied as shown in the 
illustrations - and was marked with a complete set of 

tactical markings. 

First of these was the 8th Armoured Division 
formation sign. This consisted of a black 4" square out¬ 
lined with a narrow band of white or pale yellow. Super¬ 
imposed on the square was a bright green circle with 
the letters "GO" in black, as in a traffic signal. This 
insignia was later modified by the omission of the black 
background square, leaving just the green circle edged 
with yellow. The 23rd Armoured Brigade continued to 
use this formation sign after the division was broken up, 
until November 1942. This sign was painted on the left 
hull front and rear as shown. 

The Unit Serial Number, a white "53" on a 5" 
square red arm-of-service flash, indicated that the veh¬ 
icle belonged to the third senior regiment of the senior 
armoured brigade - i. e. the 50th RTR. (The other two 
regiments in the 23rd Armoured Brigade were the 40th 
RTR and the 46th RTR. ) This badge was painted on the 
right hull front and rear, as shown. 

Between the formation sign and the unit serial 
number on the hull front appeared the vehicle's name - 
"Badger". Although most of the 50th RTR's tanks took 
names beginning with, the battalion's letter "R" (e. g. 
Retort, Redoubtable, Repulse, etc. ), the various Squad¬ 
ron Headquarters used their own Squadron letter names. 
The vehicle name on the Matilda was painted in white- 
three-inch high letters. 

On each side of the turret was the Squadron 
Marking. On the Matilda, this took the form of an outline 
blue square with the blue letters "HQ" in the center, in¬ 
dicating a vehicle of the Headquarters Troop of "B" 
Squadron. The blue color of this marking also served to 
identify the 50th RTR as the third senior unit in the 
23rd Armoured Brigade. 

The final marking appearing on the vehicle was 
the War Department number, T6811. This was painted 
in white lettering, three-inches high. It was located on 
both sides of the tank, on the upper angled surface of the 
hull superstructure. 

Although under-gunned by contemporary stan¬ 
dards, and not equipped with a high-explosive shell cap¬ 
able of destroying anti-infantry targets, the Matilda was 
amply provided with thick armor which was proof against 
most enemy armor and anti-tank guns. 







Vehicle Name in 
White - 3 in. high 
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The U.S. Army Mechanized Cavalry 
Reconnaissance Troop of 1940 

by William Platz 



In 1940, the United States Army was recover¬ 
ing from twenty years of less-than-benign neglect. By 
June it's ranks had swollen to 269, 000 men, and by Sep¬ 
tember the new draft law was signed. Appropriations 
were up and new equipment was being sought. At the 
same time, the army was in the process of a major re¬ 
organization. The "Square" Division (composed of two 
brigades of two regiments each) was being replaced in 
the regular army by the new "Triangular" concept of 
three independent regiments with supporting troops. 
Mechanization was in full-swing and the new Infantry 
Division was to have sufficient motor transport to move 
1/3 of its strength by truck. It was also provided with a 
fully-mechanized Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop. 

A company-sized unit, the Reconnaissance 
Troop was assigned the traditional duties of the horse 
cavalry - scouting, screening and security. In the ad¬ 
vance, the troop was to proceed the main body of troops 
by a three hour interval along the axis of advance. Close 
reconnaissance of the route was to be made, checking 
for enemy roadblocks and small bodies of hostile troops 
which might impede the main body. Combat was to be 
avoided if possible, and the information gathered was to 
be coordinated with data from observation aircraft and 
adjoining formations. In addition to information on the 
enemy's presence and disposition, the troop was expect¬ 
ed to provide the division commander with details on the 
terrain and road conditions. 

During a withdrawal, the troop provided a 
rear guard and screening force, making maximum use 
of its mobility and the firepower of its 48 machine guns. 
The normal methods of screening involved ambush and 
flanking attacks-by-fire with the automatic weapons fir¬ 
ing from the vehicles, an uncommon practice in the U. S. 
Army although used by German Panzer-Grenadiers . 

In the defense, the unit continued aggressive 
patrolling to secure information on hostile forces and 
intentions. Additionally, the troop was frequently em¬ 
ployed for headquarters security or as a part of the div¬ 
isional reserve. Again, the mobility provided by the 
troop's scout cars was relied-on for a quick response to 
emergency situations; however, it was often necessary 
to supplement the unit's rather limited strength with 


additional heavy weapons. 

In each case, the basic tactical unit of the 
troop was the Reconnais sance Platoon. There were three 
of these and each was composed of two Scout Car Sec¬ 
tions and a Motorcycle Squad. Each Scout Car Section 
had two White M3A1 scout cars and one motorcycle. The 
Platoon Leader, usually a 2nd Lieutenant, commanded 
the 1st Section and the Platoon Sergeant was in charge 
of the second. Another Sergeant commanded the 6-man 
Motorcycle Squad which was equipped with two "tri¬ 
cycles" - the standard motorcycle fitted with a sidecar. 
(These were later replaced with Jeeps, as the Jeeps en¬ 
tered service. ) 

Each Scout Car mounted two .30 caliber water 
cooled machine guns and a .50 caliber "anti-tank" gun 
(otherwise known as a .50 caliber machine gun). All 
were mounted on a railing which ran around the inside 
of the fighting compartment, and each had full traverse 
as well as being able to slide along the railing. Tripods 
for these weapons were carried on the rear of the veh¬ 
icle so that the weapons could be dismounted for use on 
the ground. The crew's personal weapons included one 
Thompson .45 caliber Sub-machine Gun, two .30 caliber 
Rifles (listed in the TO&E as M1903 types, but being re¬ 
placed by the new Ml as available), and six .45 caliber 
pistols, which, with the machine guns, provided an im¬ 
pressive amount of firepower. The motorcycle rider 
was also armed with a SMG as well as a pistol. 

The Motorcycle Squad was employed princi¬ 
pally for dismounted scouting and was armed with four 
Rifles and two Thompson SMG's. Their weapons were 
carried in leather "boots" attached to the sidecar com¬ 
binations (see photograph below). 

When on road patrol, the platoon traveled in 
extended column formation. The point car was followed 
by the Platoon Leader's car with the motorcycle mess¬ 
enger bringing-up the rear of the section. The second 
section followed behind the first within supporting dis¬ 
tance and in a similar formation. The motorcycle squad 
took position at the discretion of the Platoon Leader, 
either in the rear or as a connecting-file between the 
scout car sections. When crossing open terrain or mov¬ 
ing cross-country, the platoon moved in two separate 




US. ARMY CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE TROOP (MECH.) 
INFANTRY DIVISION. 1940-1943 

TO BE 2-27 (Inf.), dated I April 1940 

HEADQUARTERS SECTION 



/ Ist.Lt Exec.Officer 
2 EM Clerks 

/ EM Driver 


/ NCO Commander (R) 
i EM Rifleman (RJ 
/ EM Driver (SMGJ 


/ Capt. Troop Commander 
3 EM Gunners 
/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver (SMG) 



/ EM Mess- / EM Mess- / EM Mess- / EM Mess¬ 
enger (SMGJ enger(SMG) enger(SMG) enger(SMG) 


/ EM Messenger 
(SMGJ 



/ NCO Section Leader / EM Messenger 

3 EM Gunners (SMGJ 

/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver (SMG) 


/ NCO Car Commander 
3 EM Gunners 
/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver (SMG) 



/ NCO Mess Sergeant / EM Clerk 

3 EM Cooks / EM Driver 


/ EM Driver 



/ NCO Supply Sergeant 
/ EM Driver 


FIRST RECONNAISSANCE PLATOON 



/ NCO Car Commander (R) I Lt Platoon Leader / EM Messenger 

/ EM Gunner / EM Gunner (SMG) 

/ EM Asst Gunner / EM Asst Gunner 

/ EM Radioman / EM Radioman 

/ EM Rifleman-Scout (R) / EM Rifleman-Scout (R) 

/ EM Driver (SMG) / EM Driver (SMG) 
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2nd Scout Car Section 



/ NCO Car Commander (R) 
/ EM Gunner 

/ EM Asst. Gunner 
/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Rifleman-Scout (RJ 
/ EM Driver (SMG) 



i NCO Platoon Sergeant i EM Messenger 
f EM Gunner (SMG) 

i EM Asst. Gunner 
i EM Radioman 
i EM Rifieman-Scout (R) 

/ EM Driver (SMG) 



2 EM Riflemen (R) 

/ EM Driver (SMG) 


Motorcycle Squad 


i NCO Squad Leader (R) 
i EM Rifleman (R) 
i EM Driver (SMG) 



SECOND and THIRD RECONNAISSANCE PLATOONS are identical to 

FIRST RECONNAISSANCE PLATOON. 

MOTOR MAINTENANCE SECTION 



/ EM Mechanic 
/ EM Driver 




i NCO Motor Sgt 
/ EM Mechanic 
/ EM Driver 


I Lt. Maintenance Off. 
3 EM Gunners 
/ EM Radioman 
/ EM Driver (SMG) 


Note 1 All personnel are armed with . 45 caliber pistols in addition to 

the listed weapons. 


parallel columns within visual range of each other. Com¬ 
munications between the various elements of the platoon 
and troop headquarters was maintained by means of 
SCR-193A radio sets mounted in each scout car, and by 
motorcycle dispatch riders. 

The troop headquarters was divided into two 
components - the command/administrative section and 
the motor maintenance section. The headquarters sec¬ 
tion provided the trained personnel who assembled and 
evaluated the data gathered by the reconnaissance plat¬ 
oons. The three scout cars of the headquarters section 
could also be used as a slender reserve to support one 
of the recon-platoons in case of emergency. Communi¬ 
cations, however, was the section’s most important fun¬ 
ction, and this was maintained both by radio (there was 
a SCR-193A in each scout car) and by a staff of six mot¬ 
orcycle dispatch riders. The troop's administrative 


personnel were carried in a 1/2-ton command car and a 
motorcycle combination, while three 2-1 /2-ton trucks 
provided the organic supply transport. Of the latter, one 
carried ammunition and combat stores and was armed 
with a .50 caliber machine gun (for anti-aircraft pro¬ 
tection). The second "deuce-and-a-half" was loaded 
with gasoline and oil, and the third truck carried the 
unit's field kitchen. 

The Motor Maintenance Section was composed 
of the Maintenance Officer and ten enlisted mechanics. 
They had the critically important function of keeping the 
unit's vehicles running, and were provided with a maint¬ 
enance truck, a 1/2-ton pick-up truck (later changed to 
a weapons carrier) and, for protection and communica¬ 
tions, a scout car. The section personnel were armed 
only with pistols, except for the crew of the M3A1. 

- Continued on Page 32 - 
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i}t0tnriatt*0 Notebook 

by William Platz 


One of the most-often received questions here at AFV-G2 is: "Where 
do you get the information for your articles?" And while it is a cardinal rule 
of the journalist never to reveal his sources, now is a good time to break with 
traditions. Finding information on any historical subject is 10% looking and 
90% knowing where to look; and where you look depends heavily on what type 
of information you are seeking. 

The first step in any research project is a search of the largest 
available library(ies). In Southern California, this means the Main Branch of 
the Los Angeles Public Library and/or the Research Library at U. C. L.A. 
Here, the card catalog and periodical index should be checked thoroughly, 
using as many different subject headings as possible. Frequently, these 
sources have not been as carefully cross-indexed as the librarians maintain, 
and I have been pleasently surprised on more than one occassion to find World 
War II. vintage technical manuals tucked-away in the Military Science Section. 

If you are incredibly lucky, you may find all you need right there at 
the library, but chances are that the best sources - original documents, unit 
diaries, etc. - will not be available there. The next step is a letter-writing 
campaign. If you are looking for specific technical information or details, a 
letter to one of the service museums may prove helpful. These include the 
U. S. Army Ordnance Museum at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, the 
Royal Armoured Corps Tank Museum, Bovington Camp, Dorset, England, the 
Imperial War Museum, Lambert Road, London S. E. 1, England, and many 
more. However, it must be remembered that each of these institutions has a 
rather limited staff and time, and you cannot expect them to do your research 
for you. At best, they can provide some specific answers to carefully selected 
questions,-provided you're lucky enough to spark the interest of a staff mem¬ 
ber. Otherwise, you will probably receive the names (and addresses) of a few 
reference sources to check further. The staff of AFV-G2 magazine will try to 
assist in research, through articles, photos and data that we receive requests 
to publish. ... however, it should be stressed that our backload of questions 
and the sheer amount of necessary research puts us in the same category as 
the museum staffs, ie. understaffed and overworked. 

If all else fails, there is the ultimate source (!) - the U. S. National 
Archives. Here lie a large number of juicy tid-bits that are genuinely useful. 
The problem is, first, locating what you want, and second, making use of it. 
Here are located the records and documents captured from the Germans; a 
great many U. S. military manuals, tables of organization, unit histories, 
ship's logs, etc. - in short, a historian's paradise, but with its own pecular 
serpent too. The very volume of information makes locating anything a most 
lengthy process. A good portion of the data has been reproduced on microfilm 
and is available to the general public at minimal cost (which should not be 
construed as "cheap", since the cost of microfilming documents is quite high); 
but in order to purchase the complete Battle Diary (Kriegstagebuch) of the 
Afrikakorps , it is necessary to know the numbers of the rolls of film that 
contain it. To learn these numbers, it is necessary to once again return to a 
major library, where you can (hopefully) find a multiple-volume publication 
titled the "Guide to Captured War Records. ..." (Guides). We do not suggest 
that you write to National Archives trying to obtain a set of these volumes; 
first of all, the cost of reproducing the Guides is quite high and secondly, the 
National Archives did not intend to provide copies to every individual that 

requests the same.go to a major research library instead. The Guides 

will list the available rolls of microfilm, with a rough and very approximate 
listing of the contents of each roll, and the price of the roll. Like everything 
else, prices for microfilm have gone-up and most price lists in the Guides 
should be regarded with suspicion. Once you have located the roll numbers of 
the rolls that contain the material that you need, you can send off an order 
(with a check) and then chew your knuckles for two or three months while the 
order is processed and shipped. 

There are a number of real drawbacks to ordering materials from 
National Archives. In the first place, you can never really be sure of what 
you are getting until it arrives; and it is sometimes difficult to maintain his¬ 
torical objectivity when your hard-earned cash has just purchased 300 pages 

- Continued on Page 32 - 


LEARN 


... LOGISTICS ...STRATEGY 


WITH WARGAMING BOOKS & SUPPLIES 
FROM WALTHERS! 



OJJB 

from the 
people 
WH° , 1T 

BROUGHT 

YOU 

ANGR1FF! 



002 The Wargamer's Handbook 2.50 

Includes complete sets of rules for wargaming 
with 20mm-25mm figures in six major periods 
of military history: Ancient Warfare, Medieval- 
Renaissance, American Revolution, Napoleonic 
Period, American Civil War. Introductory WWII. 
74 pages with illustrations, by R. Zimmermann. 


001 ANGRIFF! (WWII Wargaming Rules) 2.00 
Helps develop mobile land operations. Rules 
are easy to learn and use. For the HO (1/87) 
and Micro (1/285) Scale wargaming. 43 pages. 


T>en 'KxiCQAftielenA 

294 Frappe! 44 pages 3.00 

Rules for a Napoleonic Wargame. For 25mm . 

295 Napoleonic Organization 54 pages 3.00 

Information to set up wargame forces of France 
and her Satelites. For any scale figures. 

296 Napoleonic Organization 54 pages 3.00 

Info to set up wargame forces of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Britain & their Allies. For any scale. 

297 Napoleonique 54 pages 3.00 

A Miniature Wargame of Strategical-Tactical 
maneuver in the Napoleonic Era. For 25mm. 


GII0 

NAPOLEONIC ERA 
Figures & Artillery 
20mm - All Metal Kits 



1/285 Scale 
All Metal 
WWII Armor 



Complete listing in Military Catalog 



25mm-All Metal Kits I 30mm-All Metal Kits 

Napoleoniques | 

Complete Line of Der Kriegspielers Figures, 
Games & Accessories available from Walthers 


YOUR DEALER CAN GET IT FROM WALTHERS 


WALTHERS '73 MILITARY 
MINIATURES CATALOG! 

Now includes 16 page 
Supplement of New lines 

and latest releases- 

100 pages of figures, 
armor, artillery, paints, 
diorama supplies, tools, 

books, etc. _ ^ MICRO (CALK 

ONLY $2.00 Gmjniatures ft' TAMIYA. 

r-'~WALfHYRS »' "dIpTa'-'| 

I 4050 NORTH 34™ STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 53216 | 

Use this handy coupon or make a copy/facsimile I 

□ '73 Military Miniatures Catalog only $2.00 ■ 
& 16 page Supplement/Update 
I already have the '73 Catalog just .25 ■ 
send me the supplement (for postage . 

and handling) 




Name 



Address 



Citv 


1 



_ 
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ROMMEL: The 

Campaign 

'A-*' I .X,* r 

For - . * ~/ ^ 

North i 

Africa . , / I 


the NEW * ' v 

game on if, l —— 

the epic 
WWII campaign 
with fast BATTLE GAMES: 
*Rommel's Romp *Gazala 
Grind *0'Connor's Gallop 
*Crusader Rides Again 
Historical Arrival and 
Departure/Division-level 
Step-reduction/ Unique 
Supply/Perforated Unit 
Counters/Aerial Attack 
HEAVY PAPER MAPBOARD 
$5 plus 50C postage to: 
Loren Sperry 1014 N.4th 
SHEBOYGAN, Wi 53081 



Of course, getting too close to a target also presented problems, 
as the explosion and resulting fragments sometimes caused more fear to the 
infantryman than did the back-blast and fuzing troubles. When we fired a Pan- 
zerfaust , no one stayed above cover to watch where the grenade went! As an 
example, I had a Sergeant in my unit who gained a Wound Badge by being hit 
by shrapnel from his own Panzerfaust ; he had exposed himself to get a better 

shot, and as a result, he paid a price. 

Another popular way to use the Panzerfaust was as a "trap". The 
weapon could easily be emplaced to cover logical routes of approach, and it 
could be fired by using trip wires, pressure plates, etc. In this manner, we 
could destroy enemy tanks after we had retreated from an area, and I can 
only guess at the results. I should mention that we left a good many Panzer- 
fausts in strategic places when we pulled back, and I can imagine that some 
were effective. If we could destroy a tank with a Panzerfaust , the effort was 
worthwhile. ... remember that a tank cost a good deal of money and was a 
potent weapon. Panzerfausts , on the other hand, were cheap, simple to use, 
and very much feared by the enemy. 


CATERING EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
HOBBYIST. ARTIST AND HANDCRAFTER 


czSfbxcirulrLa. & diafti 


S72B DUKE STREET 


LANDMARK CENTER 
ALEXANDRIA. VIRGINIA 22304 


ARTHUR C. SLATER 


703 354-9898 


8mm Movies 
& Color Slides 


•ARMOR •AIRCRAFT 
• WEAPONS • ARTILLERY 

• SOLDIERS • UNIFORMS 

• American Civil War 

• World War I. 

• World War IT. 

• Korean War 

For complete lists, send SASE to : 


Col. G. B. Jarrett 
Box 173 R.D.l 
Aberdeen, MD. 21001 


Special thanks in writing this article go to* Col. G. B. Jarrett, Ret'd. 
for his assistance in providing information and the photograph. 

The U.S.Army Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop of 1940 (Cont'd from Page 301 
In all, the troop had a strength of 6 officers and 141 enlisted men 
transported in 51 vehicles. A light, mobile and compact formation, the Cav¬ 
alry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized was perhaps stretched a bit thin when 
required to cover a divisional front. However, its greatest weakness was the 
lack of an effective anti-tank gun. While the .50 caliber machine guns were 
supposed to fill this need, by 1940 they were inadequate. Likewise, the M3A1 
White Scout Car was far less suitable for their role than such contemporaries 
as the German Sd. Kfz, 222 or British Humber armored cars. Nevertheless, 
it was a step in the right direction, and with the arrival of the M8 armored 
car and a modified organization (to be covered in a later article), American 
reconnaissance units were to prove themselves effective in Italy and in West¬ 
ern Europe after 1943. 

SOURCES: Primary: 

U.S.Army, Table of Organization and Equipment (TO&E) 2-27 (Inf). 1 Apr 40 

-, "Tactics of the Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized, Infantry 

Division"; in The Mailing List . Vol.XXII, July 1941; U.S.Army Inf¬ 
antry School, Ft. Benning, GA. 

Secondary: 

Penfield, Thomas, Guardians of America . Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 1941 


Historian's Notebook (Continued from Page 3 1) 

of Morning Muster Reports for the Reichstag Security Detachment. Secondly, 
if you order German documents, remember that they are written in German, 
and are totally useless unless you speak the language and have a background of 
technical and military terms. (The author's 32 college units in the language 
are frequently far from sufficient in this regard. ) And lastly, if you do not 
own or have access to a microfilm reader, then it is senseless to order the 
material. But, the "goodies" are there, and all it takes to find them is a little 
luck, a lot of patience, time enough to look for them, the ability to recognize 
what you find, and sufficient cash to pay for the material (either in microfilm 
rolls or to "feed" the xerox machine). 











Wargame Review; "ROMMEL" (Continued from Page 8). 


3. The Game and Scenarios: 

This is a five-in-one game. You may play the entire campaign game 
or one of the four mini-games, a la' Anzio. A complete and comprehensive 
order of battle and set of victory conditions is given for each of these games. 
What I propose to give now is a brief synopsis of each of these games. I will 
not make any comments regarding tactics, how to win, or any opinions of the 
sort that one is accustomed to seeing in game reviews. I leave it to the indi¬ 
vidual players to find out for themselves optimal strategies, etc. 

The campaign game covers the period from September '40 until 
December '42 at the rate of three turns per month (!) and (if played the full 
amount) lasts 84 turns. Don't plan on this one being played in one evening un¬ 
less one of the players is either horribly inept or unlucky. The order of ap¬ 
pearance chart clearly indicates arrivals and withdrawals of troops, supplies 
and those turns when one side or the other has air superiority. Before you 
tackle the campaign game, you should familiarize yourself with the mechan¬ 
ics of play by playing all of the mini-games. These are given below in the 
chronological order of that portion of the North African campaign that they 
are intended to simulate. 

First we have "O'Conner's Gallop " which lasts from September '40 
until December '41 and consists of 1 5 game turns. As the name suggests, the 
mini-game portrays General O'Conner's sweep through the Italian Army in 
Libya. The second of these is entitled "Rommel's Romp" and simulates the 
period lasting from the end of April '41 until the end of June '41 and lasts 10 
turns. This one recreates the arrival of Rommel onto the scene in North 
Africa, and unlike the title, Rommel doesn't always romp. The third of the 
mini-games is named "Crusader Rides Again ". The simulated time period is 
from the beginning of November '41 until the end of February '42. The num¬ 
ber of game turns is 12 and this mini- is intended to represent Operation 
"Crusader", the abortive British attack. 

The fourth and last of the mini-games is named "Gazala Grind" . 
The time frame is from the beginning of May '42 through the end of June '42, 
and the game length of 6 turns. This is the period of the second attack on To¬ 
bruk when Rommel finally captured this vital city/port. I am going to make 
one suggestion for a rules change in the playing of this game. If the optional 
fort rule is being used, consider the Axis player to have received supply on 
the May 1st turn for the purposes of allowing his armored units full move¬ 
ment. The reason is as follows: One of the rules on movements states that: 
"In game turns in which the Axis DO NOT receive a supply unit, movement of 

all armored, armored-infantry and reconnaissance units is halved."If 

the Axis player is so restricted on the first turn of this mini, he can't win 
unless his luck is such that he would be better-off making a living by gam¬ 
bling in Las Vegas. Even with this proposed rule change in effect, this game 
is very close. Without it, always try to be the Allied player and give odds on 
the outcome. 

In conclusion, let me say that if colorful packaging is one of the 
main things you look for in a game, forget this one. If, on the other hand, 
you are looking for a game that is playable, fairly accurate in the historical 
sense, and generally well balanced, then send your $5. 00 (plus 50£ for post¬ 
age and handling) to Mr. Sperry. We think you'll enjoy the game. Good luck 
and good gaming. 


NEW PRODUCTS: A listing of new items on the modeling scene. 

TAMIYA, 1:35th Scale. . . British Matilda Infantry Tank, and the Soviet GAZ- 

67B 4x4 "Jeep".BANDAI, 1 :48th Scale... a real’y beautiful German 

Konigstiger (Tiger II) Heavy Tank with Porsche turret, a German Jagdpanzer 
"Elefant" is rumored near release, and also a German 5d. Kfz. 232 8-wheeled 
Armored Car.in the smaller scales, FUJIMI (1 :76th Scale) has a Ger¬ 

man Sd^KL^jH/j- armor ed halftrack with parts (37mm gun) to make a 251/10, 
also a paired kit with Volkswagen Kubelwagen and BMW motorcycle and side¬ 
car, and near release is a long awaited German Sd. Kfz. 222 4-wheeled Armor¬ 
ed car.EIDAI (1:76th Scale) has been most prolific, with several Ger¬ 

man vehicles, including a Sturmgeschutz IV. Assault Gun, a Panzerkampf- 
wagen IV, Ausf. H, and a pair of multiple kits. The first of these includes a 
Krupp Kfz.69 light truck with towed 5cm Pak 38 and a VW Schwimmwagen , and 
the second of these includes a Krupp Kfz. 69 with VW Kubelwagen and BMW. . . 

. . . . forthcoming releases from Eidai are listed as a Flakpanzer IV. "Os t wind" 
and a Flakpanzer IV. " Wirbelwind" and we'll say more on these when they ar¬ 
rive. In all, this has been a busy month with new releases. 


TOY CRAFT 

HOBBY SHOP 

MILITARY HOBBY SPECIALIST 
AIRCRAFT - ARMOR - SHIPS 
BOOKS - DECALS • FIGURES 
HO a N GAUGE RAILROAD 
RADIO CONTROL ACCESSORIES 
ESTES ROCKETS 

3904 GRANBY STREET NORFOLK. VA. 23504 
ALBERT E. PLANT PHONE (703) 622-6043 



COMMANDER MILITARIA 

SPECIALIZING IN WEHRMACHT , W-SS 
AND AIRBORNE FORCES 


PHONE: 312 867—6519 6858 W. GUNNISON STREET 
BY APPOINTMENT HARWOOD HTS. , ILL. 60656 


( 201 ) 431-8230 


ARMOUR - MINIATURES 

items for The Hobbyist and 
Collector - armour. Aircraft 
Miniatures. War Games. Militaria. 
Accessories, Publications. Minitanks 


Dutch Lane, Box 45 
G. N. KENNY MARLBORO. N.j. 


Everything in Hobbies TEL: 597-1805 


MILITARY IN MINIATURE 

671A Morris Park Avenue 
Bronx. New York 10462 


HOURS 1 12 Noon to 6 PM. Dally, Mon. and Thur. until 9 PM. 


HOURS CLOSED 

M0N.-FRI. 12:00 NOON - 9.-00 P.M. SUNOAYS DURING JUNE. JULY 
SATURDAY - 9:00 A.M. • 6:00 P.M. AND AUGUST. ALSO LEGAL 

SUNDAY - 1:00 P.M. • 4:00 P.M. HOLIDAYS. 

Stanton 

Hobby Shop tno. 

4734 North Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, lllinoii 60630 
Telephone 283-6446 


MODEL RAILROAD DEPOT MILITARY MINIATURES 

SCALE MODEL KITS ARTS & CRAFTS 




ontinent^al 
□ BBIESinc. 


HENRY H. BODENSTEDT 25 BROAD ST. 

PHONE (201) 462 - 8937 FREEHOLD, N J 07728 

R0SK0PF & MINITANK AFV LISTING 25 <f 
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MODELER'S 

DIRECTORY 

If you contact or buy from our 
Advertisers, why not tell them that 
you saw their ad in AFV-G2. 


(713) 667-5210 

Aircraft, Armor, Ships, 

Books, Magazines, ate. 
Military Miniotures ft Trains 


MALL HOBBIES 

UNIQUE 


"mail order" 

DAILY 10 to 9 4652 BEECHNUT 

SATURDAY 10 to 5 HOUSTON. TEXAS 77035 


A FULL LINE SHOP FOR THE ADULT MODELER 


STRETE HOBBIES 

Militaria - HO Railroads - books 


3655 SULLIVANT AVE. 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 4322S 


(61-4) 279-6050 


TELEPHONE 253-73 21 


MILITARY HOBBIES 

SCALE MODELS 

★ AIRCRAFT 

138 EAST TAFT AVE. 

* SHIPS 

ORANGE. CALIFORNIA 92667 

* ARMOR 

AL OKAZAKI 

(714) 637-1211 


The Armoury 

727 W JOHNSON! STREET 


RALEIGH. N C 


MILITARY HOBBY SPECIALIST 
AIRCRAFT - ARMOR - SHIPS 
FIGURES - BOOKS - DECALS 

HOURS 7-10 P. M. TUES.-THURS.-SAT. 

MAIL - 2007 WAYLAND DR.. RALEIGH. N. C. 27 608 
HOME PHONE <9lO) 707-0373 


^Ohe ffleriien JfloJeler 

CORNER EAST MAIN STREET A PADDOCK AVENUE 
MERIDEN. CONNECTICUT 06450 


ARMOR 

SHIP6 


BOOKS 


AIRCRAFT 
MILITARY GAMES 


PHONE (212) 633-6111 


Walt’s Hobby Shop 


MODEL* TRAINS CRAr 
AURORA MODEL. MOTORINO 


WALTER STEINE 


r« 

mTm 




0321 Fifth Av«. 

IROOKLYN, N- Y. 11200 



AIR & ARMOUR HOBBIES 

606 "F” STREET 
BaMAR. NfcW JERSEY 07719 


681-1990 


MiLnrARv Miniatures 

US, U K. a Fsarce 


New 8 Rare 


WEAPONS - UNIFORMS - BADGES 

A. B. Charles & S on Hobbtj Shop 

GHQ MICRO ARMOUR - MINITANKS 
ALL PLASTIC KITS 


3213 W. LIBI 
PITTSBURGH 


AVI 

1B2H 


501-3006 


17U2 Detail Aie. 


Phone 221-5383 


Wings Hobby Shop Inc 

Cleveland, Ohio 44107 


Ron 8 A1 Cicerchi 


model Aircraft 
railroad* n-hO.O 

MODEL ROCKET* 

R. c. Equipment 


• Ships - Boat* 

• craft supplies 

• Balsa wood 

• parts . accessories 


TOM METZLER HOBBY CENTER INC. 


•THE MODEL MAN” 


STORE HOURS: 

Daily 10-6 
Mon., fri. 10-0 


307-1017 

6113.19 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis. Indiana 

46210 


•*fV6BYTMINO IN TKAINS 


STAe 3ttc. 

8808 Bronx Avenue • Skokie. Illinois • 675-4811 

udl !£. Qudpley 

MILITARY FIGURES FOR THE COLLECTOR 


This section is open to anyone who is seeking or disposing of products 

( If CCW useful or of interest to the readers of AFV-G2. Please furnish a street 

jmJlmKWKJmm IIjIf address for our private records when using a P. O. Box number in your 

A l^VTllllfllTads. Rates: All payments must accompany ad copy. Subscribers : 20 words 
r%H®W a for $1. OO; each additional word is 4£. Non-subscriber rates are 1 0 per 

word. AFV-G2 reserves the right to refuse advertising which, in the opinion of our editorial staff members, is not in 
good taste, or which offers products not suitable for the "military" or "armor" hobby. Public service or Club announ¬ 
cements will be made at no cost in this column, provided space is available, on a first-come, first-served basis. 


WANTED: Information and Pictorial ev¬ 
idence of AFVs being used against the 
country of manufacture during WWII. 
(Allied AFVs used by the Axis and vice 
versa). Materials will be reproduced & 
returned insured, unless otherwise not¬ 
ed, please include a signed release to 
reprint. Contributors will be listed as 
sources. Richard Rice, Pinon Boarding 
School, Pinon, AZ., 86510 


FOR SALE: 1944 White M-16 Halftrack, 
Quad .50 A A mount with dummy guns, 
fully restored, rubber tracks, with M-10 
Ammo Trailer, excellent condition with 
spare track, $3,000. Terry Johns, 1780 
Clover Lane, Florrisant, MO., 63031 


FOR SALE: ARMOR IN PHOTOGRAPHS 
Send for free catalog now to: John Mel- 
lenthin Dziedzic, 3 2 2 Bareview Drive, 
Leola, PA., 17540 


WANTED: Tanks in Dioramas - Ready- 
built. . . . Advise price and details, Ber¬ 
nard Puet, 1102 Warren Avenue, Arnold, 
PA., 15068 


WANTED: Information on South Vietnam¬ 
ese vehicle marking systems and cam¬ 
ouflage, vehicle modifications, etc. (esp. 
M-41). Also North Vietnamese. Bruce 
Kamiat, 641 W. 169th Street, New York, 
New York, 10032 


FOR SALE: 150 Tanks in "HO" Scale - 
Painted, $1.00 each or $100 for the lot, 
or trade for 1/32" Museum Quality Tank 
Dioramas or tanks ready-built. Bernard 
Puet, 1102 Warren Avenue, Arnold, PA 
15068 

WANTED: German WWII. "Panzerfaust" 
Either the 30, 60 or 100m. Contact K. 
Nieman, 4725 N. Lilly Road, Brookfield, 
WT., 53005 














AFV- Ci2 

Reprinted 

Issues 


Available - 

- Out of Stock (*) - 

- Out of Stock (*) - 


Vo/. F., No. 1 - Available - 55 £ 

Vo! £., No.2 - Out of Stock (*) - 55 

Vol. IT., No. 3 - Out of Stock (*) - 55<f 

1/(9/ X, No. 4 - Available - 60$ 

Vol. E., No.5 - Available - 55 £ 

l/<9/. X, Ato.5 - Available in Nov. 73 60$ 

(*)= to be re-reprinted in near future. 

ISSUES may be ordered from the publisher. 


VolE. t No. 4 - Available - 

Vol M., No.5 - Available - . 

Vol. I., No. 6 - Available in Nov. 73 


Brookhurst Hobby’s 


12741 BROOKHURST WAY 

GARDEN GROVE. CALIF. 92640 (714) 539-4121 

Wa specialize in ARMOR, MINIATURES, and “hard to find" 
models for the discriminating modeler. Also In stock, are the 
latest books, periodicals, and supplies for the WARGAMER. 
Watch for our “shop sessions" on Wargamlng and special 
armor films. 

ALL THE NEEDS FOR THE ARMOR BUFF WITH OVER 
20 BRAND-NAMES IN MINIATURES (ALL PERIODS) 


COMPLETE CATALOG $ 1.25 


• AIRFIX 

• ARMTEC 

• BANDAI 

• FUJIMI 

• MIDORI 


• WARGAMES 
(AVALON HILL) 

• NITTO 

• OTAKI 

• RARE- 
TANKS 

• RENWAL 


MAIL ORDER 


• MONOGRAM # REVELL 

• NICHIMO • TAMIYA 



VOLKSWAGEN 

for the Wehrmacht 


1939-1945 


DISCOI 

JNT CATALOG 1 

MIWKYK HOIHIIUS 

DISCOUNT CATALOG 

foe tod 

for wargamers and modelers 

$1.00ppd. 

Mtar 

Soldiers, tanks, equipment in 
9mm to 75mm scale. Board- 
games, rules booklets, books, 
etc., ALL at discount prices 
in this 70 page catalog. 

LOWRYS, Box C - afg, Belfast, Me. 04915 ) 

---- --1 - 1 



Detailed Examination of a “German Jeep” 
Captured by the U. S. War Department 

160 pages / profusely illustrated / 6" x 9" / $6 postpaid 
send to Post-era Books, Box 



The Bi-Monthly Official Journal of the 
Miniature Armoured Fighting 
Vehicle Association - __ 

Subscriptions- $4.25/Year y s^Pn 
Surface Mail J jSO 

G.EG.Williams, Secretary 
15 Berwick Ave., Heaton Mersey, - 

Stockport, Cheshire SK4 3AA 
England 




MON TMUftS 12 60 PM - 1.1 

FRIDAY 12 00 P M, - 0 : 

SATURDAY 10 MAM. - 7:1 

SUNDAY ..12 00 PM. -S:( 


YOU MOVING? 

THEN LET AFV-G2 KNOW ABOUT 

IT IN ADVANCE . SO THAT WE 

CAN KEEP YOU SUPPLIED WITH 
AFV-G2 MAGAZINE . 
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NEW! Tank Posters NEW! 


Yes it's TANKS to you from Recon. First of a new series of posters on the armored vehicles of the world, each poster measures 
approx. 18 x 25 inches, printed in quality black & white on coated gloss paper. Poster A, the German Jadgpant her , Poster B, 
XheJadgpanzerMarder II. Price: $1.50 each, plus .25 i per order postage. 



Also available from Recon, Selbstfahrlafette Lorraine SdKfz 135/1 (the British Middle East Report on the 150cm selfpropelled 
howitzer) @ $1 .50, and TO a brief history of the 899th Tank Destroyer Battalion, @ $1 .00. 


Order any of the above from: RECON Publishing, P.O. Box 8688, San Jose, CA. 95155. California residents please add 5% tax. 

_recmi- 



.For use with N gauge accessories. Our 

range has now been widened by CHALLENGER, 

CROMWELL AA, ARV, and Dozer Conversions, 

75mm SHERMAN M4, M4A2, M4A3, SCOUT CAR 
M3A1, NASHORN, HUMMEL, BISON, MARDER III. 

In all, well over 50 different AFV's are now avail¬ 
able in our card kits, covering many widely used 
Allied and German World War II. vehicles. 

Use our quantity packs to build model for¬ 
mations - send for Introductory Packs for full de¬ 
tails : Selection Pack - $2.00 Airmail ($1.00 Sea), 
or Full Range Pack- $7.00 Airmail ($3. 00 Seamail) 

Greening, Knoll Cottage, Knoll Road,Dorking, Surrey, 

England 


1/150 th 
Scale 

AFV’s 



















